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are the best and most authoritative texts on tech- 
nical subjects published today. They are being 
used continually in hundreds of colleges, univer- 
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and Vocational and Continuation Schools. 
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educational discount, also send for copies of texts 
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ABOUT — AND TO—OUR ADVERTISERS 


N this, our first issue of the NEWS BULLETIN for 1927, the 
of American Vocational Association desires to publicly express its 

appreciation to the firms that are co-operating with us by car- 
rying advertisements in the BULLETIN. 


The co-operation of these firms has made the BULLETIN possible. 
And the BULLETIN, in turn, has made it possible for these firms to 
put the story of their product or service before the vocational leaders 
of America—you men and women who do the specifying and the 
buying of vocational equipment—at a minimum expenditure. 
The Association is going to show its appreciation of your 1927 
advertising contracts by delivering a much larger circulation than the 
rate was based upon. The print order for this issue of the BULLETIN 
was for 4,000 copies. Every copy will go to a director or teacher of 
vocational education. Before the year is up we expect to be printing 
5,500 to 6,000 copies. The fact that this year’s convention will be 
held in Los Angeles is confidently expected to add at least 1,000 new 
members throughout the western states. This means that you will 
receive an extra circulation of approximately 2,000 copies—at no 
increase in rates. 


We pledge to our advertisers our whole-hearted co-operation in mak- 
ing their advertising in the NEwWs BULLETIN an investment that will 
pay dividends not alone in good will, but in increased sales. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


NY question which may have existed concern- 
ing the advisability of amalgamating the old 
national and midwestern associations into the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association was certainly dissipated 
by the Louisville convention. The enthusiasm was 
high; the attendance at all meetings, sectional and 
general, was excellent; the exhibits were more than 
ever a distinct educational asset. 


The program was notable in its wide appeal and 
in the splendid array of speakers. How definitely 
the responsibility for participating on the program 
was felt is in- . 


official hotel. Physically the conditions under 
which the meeting will be held will surpass those of 
any previous year. 


The executive committee is desirous that sugges- 
tions relative to the program of the Los Angeles 
meeting shall be sent to the president as soon as 
possible. Certain individuals have already offered 
wise counsel concerning the coming meeting. Such 
letters are extremely welcome, but they must come 
early to be effective. Therefore, indite your advice 
now. 





dicated by the 
fact that no one 
of those sched- 
uled to appear 
failed to present 
his address per- 
sonally. When it 
is remembered 





that over a hun- 
dred individuals 
were listed, rep- 
resenting up- 
wards of thirty 
states, this rec- 





This message 
cannot be more 
fittingly closed 
than by quoting 
from a_ letter, 
typical of many 
received by the 
president since 
the Louisville 
meeting, from 
R. O. Small, di- 
rector of the di- 
vision of voca- 
tional education 
for the Com- 








ord is truly re- 
markable. It is 
but another evi- 


dence of the deep interest which is permeating the 
nation relative to all matters concerning vocational 
education. 


The convention will be held this year in Los An- 
geles on December 19, 20, and 21. Your president 
feels this to be an entirely fitting decision of the 
executive committee. No action could more decis- 
ively emphasize the true nationality of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Education Association than this of 
the executive committee to hold the 1927 conven- 
tion west of the Rocky Mountains. The reaction of 
the West, and particularly of California, has been 
immediate. Before this is read the important com- 
mittees who will have charge of the Los Angeles 
meeting will have been appointed. Arrangements 
have already been made whereby the New Biltmore, 
one of the finest hostelries in the West, will be the 


Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Headquarters for the Second Annual Convention of 
the American Vocational Association, December 19, 20, 21, 1927. 


monwealth of 
Massachusetts: 


“IT am very much pleased to know that the 
A. V. A. convention for 1927 is going to Cali- 
fornia. It is a logical and proper movement for 
the Association, and probably it goes at a more 
opportune time and under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances than it could have gone earlier . . . 
I shall plan definitely to be in attendance at the 
convention in Los Angeles. I have witnessed the 
presence of delegates from California to the con- 
ventions held in the ‘near East’ too many times 
not to feel the urge in making a special effort 
to return the compliment, so far as I am able, 
by making every effort to meet with you in 
Los Angeles.” 


With such a spirit, how can the second national 
convention of the American Vocational Association 
be other than an outstanding success. 


Epwin A. Les, President, 
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PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN VOCA. 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION A GREATER 

STIMULUS TO KENTUCKY AND TO 
THE SOUTH 


By 
WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Dean, School of Education, University of Kentucky. 


The annual conference of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is eagerly sought after by many cities in many states. 
To entertain the American Vocational Association means a 
large amount of work for local and state committees, and 
for the community entertaining this organization. In order 
that the readers of the news bulletin may have an oppor- 
tunity to know how a community feels after having enter- 
tained the men and women in vocational education in Amer- 
ica I am submitting to you statements from some of the 
leading citizens in Kentucky relative to the Louisville con- 
vention. I haven’t heard of a diseruntled soul in Kentucky 
because of any failure of the convention to measure up to 
the expectations of our people. Louisville, Kentucky, and 
the Southland have been greatly benefited through the com- 
ing of this convention into our territory. The following 
testimonials speak for themselves. 

“The Louisville meeting of the A. V. A. was one of the 
most inspiring educational conventions I have ever attended. 
The American Vocational Association is a power moving in 
the right direction for the accomplishment of the greatest 
material and spiritual good. Every child is fitted by Nature 
to do some particular thing better than anyone else. The 
business of the American Vocational Association is to enable 
the young to find themselves and the thing they are best 
fitted by Nature to do, and thus bring happy concord be- 
tween the worker and his work. 

If the activities of the Association are extended to Ken- 
tucky and to the South, they will improve the material con- 
ditions, and will bring about a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the relationship of the laborer to his work. I con- 
sider the movement of this organization the most significant 
one in the educational progress of the present time.” 


: T. C. CHERRY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


“IT had the pleasure of attending the sessions of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in Louisville the first week in 
December, 1926. I was highly pleased with the general pro- 
gram of the meeting. Representatives from every section of 
the nation who represented leadership along vocational lines 
were in attendance. The program was practical throughout. 
The discussions, so far as I heard them, were able and enter- 
taining. The social features were very impressive and real. 
I have only words of commendation for the meeting.” 


McHenry Ruoaps, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


“I have long believed in vitalized education. I am firmly 
convinced that the American Vocational Association repre- 
sents a view-point that is fundamental in all forms of edu- 
cation—that of vitalizing knowledge. 

This meeting of the American Vocational Association in 
Kentucky has given impetus to our state slogan of “Equality 
of Educational Opportunities for every Kentucky Child.” 
Kentucky education has greatly benefited by this meeting. 

I wish to assure you and the association of my whole- 
hearted sympathy and support in the future success of the 
American Vocational Association.” 

H. H. CuHerry, 
President Kentucky Education Association. 


“Interest in vocational education throughout the State was 
greatly accentuated by the meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Education Association in Louisville in December. The 
Superintendents of the State who were in session with the 
American Vocational Association expressed satisfaction with 
the liberal interpretation and the philosophy of vocational 





education. Likewise, they expressed surprise at the influence 
and magnitude of the organization. The metropolitan papers 
of the State in speaking of the meeting of the A. V. A. and 
the Association of State Directors, makes the following state- 
ment: ‘These two conventions not only served to demon- 
strate how widespread is the work in Vocational Education, 
but brought to bear certain important testimony illustrating 
its benefit, to the community and to the individual, and 
some of its needs.’ 

Editorial comments from the press have been favorable. 
The one problem remaining is justification of the work that 
has been so widely and enthusiastically accepted throughout 
the South. I predict that Kentucky and the Southland will 
profit for many years to come from this wonderful meeting. 
Much credit siiould be given to the President of the organi- 
zation for the admirable way in which he steered the pro- 
gram.” 

G. Ivan BARNEs, 
Director of Vocational Education. 


“The American Vocational Association sessions in Louis- 
ville were most inspiring. To attend the sessions of that 
great organization means to make contact with the livest 
wires in the education field. There was a force, a power and 
a purpose about the Louisville meeting that one does not 
always find in the meetings of other national organizations. 
Such events should advance the teaching of vocational edu- 
cation throughout the South. One of our Principals, after 
attending the sessions of one day, telephoned instructions 
for the carrying on of his work until he should return. His 
excuse was, ‘There’s more to this than I thought there would 
be.’ I rather think all of us new folk felt just that way.” 


Mattie Datton, 
Superintendent Fayette County Schools and President De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


“T am confident that the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in Louisville has had a stim- 
ulating effect upon vocational education in Kentucky and in 
the South. I am also convinced from my contacts with the 
industries in Louisville and from discussions with several of 
their executives that they have a different viewpoint of 
vocational education since the Convention.” 

BENNETT M. BrIGMAN, 
Dean, School of Engineering, University of Louisville. 


“In 1926 I attended several types of educational meetings 
from as far west as San Francisco to as far east as Phila- 
delphia. I have an opportunity to compare and contrast, 
and especially was this opportunity given me the week the 
American Vocational Association assembled for its national 
convention in Louisville. 

I attended a meeting of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges in Jackson, Mississippi, and went direct from there to 
Louisville. The one meeting represented very largely the 
classical idea of education and the other the vocational. Both 
reached high positions in their respective fields. 

I was impressed that the Louisville meeting represented 
democracy in education. I sensed there a sympathy for 
every type of human being and an interest to find a way to 
help him toward self-expression and self-maintenance. I saw 
no evidence of disregard for the cultural any more than I 
saw in Jackson a condemnation of the practical. Old John 
Graham in one of his delightful letters to his son said: 

‘You will hear more about Browning to the square 
foot in the Mississippi Valley than you will in Eng- 
land and there is as much art talk on the Lake 
Front as in the Latin Quarter. It may be a little 
different, but it is there.’ 

I heard about as much of the cultural and the charming 
side of education at Louisville as one would hear at any 
educational meeting, and I met as many men of high degrees 
there as one usually sees assembled but I also heard and 
felt more about how to teach people to make a living as 
well as how to teach them to live. It was an exceedingly 
well-balanced attitude. There seemed to be no well fixed no- 
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tion that any man or any g.oup there had found the chief 
essence of education and had analyzed it to its last degree. 
Those present were simply seeking ways and means of reach- 
ing the masses in a sane, helpful way. I left the Vocational 
meeting with an added respect for any type of worker who 
does his work intelligently and I felt I had been associated 
with a large body of individuals who were in sympathy 
with all type of learners.” 
J. L. Harman, 
Bowling Green Business University. 


“The American Vocational Association Convention rep- 
resented the most significant educational development in 
this country since the advent of the public high school. It 
was inspiring because of the large number of delegates, but 
more particularly because of the great zeal they manifested 
for their work. It is unfortunate that our legislators and 
others who assume political and civic leadership were not 
present to see what is really being done for Vocational Edu- 
cation in other states. But for the school people who were 
present it was a genuine inspiration and ought to have a 
permanent influence in Kentucky and the whole South.” 


L. J. HANIFAN, 
Superintendent of Paducah Schools. 


“The American Vocational Association Convention re- 
cently held in Louisville was one of the most spirited I have 
ever seen. It held interest every minute, and a significant 
feature was that it drew the attention and attendance of so 
many laymen. 

I am sure that vocational education in this state and in 
the south received a great impetus from this meeting.” 


Rarpu E. Hit, 
Superintendent of Somerset Schools. 


“ 


I do not know what it cost in time and money to bring 
the American Vocational Association convention to Ken- 
tucky this year. It matters not. It was worth it. The entire 
program was splendid. The address of Doctor Prosser on 
adult education was a challenge to the educators of the en- 
tire Southland. We in Kentucky especially are long on the 
idea that our leadership in education and everything else 
must be born, bred and buttered in Kentucky. A few more 
American Vocational Association conventions might make us 
realize that we could, with profit to Kentucky, have this 
leadership at least buttered on one side outside of Kentucky. 
No section of the country has more undeveloped natural re- 
sources than the Southland. No section has greater possi- 
bilities of industrial development. No section has a greater 
need of vocational education. The present educational lead- 
ership needs a larger vision of these possibilities. The Louis- 
ville convention was a great stimulus. I believe it will stim- 
ulate us to make possible vocational education for a larger 
number and that education more truly vocational. The 
American Vocational Association can do much to help the 
Southland. I hope it meets with us again as early as pos- 
sible.” 
Wo. Jesse Barn, 
Dean, Foundation Junior High School, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. 


“The meeting which convened in Louisville December, 
1926, was a pronounced stimulus to Vocational Education in 
Kentucky and to the south as a whole. It had a psycho- 
logical value in that the educators of the south realized that 
national leaders in modern education are not only advocat- 
ing but advancing vocational training. It was worthwhile 
socially because city and county superintendents exchanged 
ideas with promoters of vocational work. It was a material 
aid especially to Kentuckyians because its influence chal- 
lenged each individual in vocational work to create definite 
aims in his particular field and develop them into finished 
products. Kentucky is glad to have had the American Vo- 
cational Association and invites at any time, any member or 
the whole association, to visit the Bluegrass State again.” 


F. G. Burp, 
State Supervisor of Agriculture, Kentucky. 


“The American Vocational Association in Louisville was 
an incpiration to all who were fortunate enough to attend. 
Its effects upon Vocational Education in Kentucky and the 
Southland was undoubtedly very beneficial and far-reaching. 
The stimulus that it gave the Industrial Education in Ken- 
tucky was most marked. Nothing that has happened in a 
decade has so stimulated interest in or created a desire for 
information about Industrial Education in Kentucky.” 

T. W. FREEMAN, 
State Supervisor Trades and Industrial Education, Kentucky. 


“The American Vocational Association convention was the 
biggest and finest educational gathering that I have ever at- 
tended. We were fortunate indeed in having it and its in- 
fluence in our state. I believe that the meeting will mean a 
successful invasion of the Southland by vocational educa- 
tion causing us Kentuckians not only to open our eyes but 
to open our hearts to the possibilities of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Training.” 

N. O. KIiMBLER, 
President County Superintendents’ Section, K. E. A. 


“IT regard the recent meeting of the American Vocational 
Association as representing the greatest contribution of Ken- 
tucky Educational ideals which has been made in recent 
years. All classes of educators in Kentucky see our oppor- 
tunities and experiences from a new angle. I firmly believe 
we may look to the future with the expectation of seeing a 
new philosophy of education develop in the Commonwealth. 
This new philosophy will embrace equal educational op- 
portunities for all classes of our people.” 

M. C. Forp, 

Chairman Department of Agriculture, Western Kentucky. 

State Normal School. 


“The American Vocational Association Convention, re- 
cently held in Louisville, was an advance step in both gen- 
eral and vocational education. The joint session represented 
by the administrators of general education in Kentucky, the 
vocational guidance association of America, and the di- 
rectors, supervisors, and teacher trainers of vocational edu- 
cation in the whole country, made it possible for Kentucky 
at least, and I think the South also, to get a vision of what 
a cooperative, “each-with-his-shoulder-to-the-wheel” effort 
could do for the education of the people of a democracy. 

The attitude taken by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mr. McHenry Rhoads, and so beautifully ex- 
pressed by him in the appropriate address at the joint ses- 
sion, was in keeping with the finest and best for all educa- 
tional progress. The commercial exhibits bringing to our at- 
tention in so many ways the cooperative effort of the busi- 
ness world was distinctly a novel vocational educational 
feature of much value. It is through such conferences and 
the interchange of ideas and ideals that emphasis comes to 
be placed upon the worthwhileness of unity of purpose in 
our educational, social, and economic program. It is such 
visions as these that make us sure that some type of educa- 
tion adapted to the needs of the humblest citizen is an ab- 
solute necessity to the maintenance of a republican form of 
government.” 

A. N. May, 
Professor Industrial Education, University of Kentucky. 


“To me personally the American Vocational Convention 
in Louisville meant a very great deal. Such a meeting al- 
Ways serves as a stimulus and urge to greater things. The 
meeting, this time, seemed to be unusual in that respect. The 
section meetings in home economics dealt with problems of 
most practical nature and were worthwhile to all present. 

I am sure that this convention was a significant one since 
it showed to the superintendents of schools in Kentucky the 
scope and magnitude of vocational education as nothing else 
could. The results gained from holding the meetings of these 
two groups at the same time will do much for vocational 
education in Kentucky and the Southland. 

Juta L. Hurp, 


Professor Home Economics Education, University of 
Kentucky. 
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R. L. COOLEY 

Director of Vocational Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The Louisville Convention justified the policy of those 
groups in the two former societies, namely the Mid-Western 
and National Societies, which finally lead to the formation 
of the American Vocational Association. The large attend- 
ance, the spirit of optimism which prevailed, the excellent 
attendance at meetings, the character of the program, the 
discussion which ensued, all lead one to feel that a new day 
has arrived. 

The situation in California is one that will assure us an 
excellent attendance from the western states. Many of our 
western friends have been coming long distances to eastern 
meetings. I feel that a supreme effort ought to be made on 
the part of our people all over the United States to make 
the trip once to California and bring there a fine representa- 
tion of eastern and mid-western people. There has never 
been a time when there was so much work in sight, with so 
great hope of achievement. We must act with initiative and 
decision, and our association forms an excellent place from 
which to broadcast to the nation. 


L. H. DENNIS 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The first convention of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion held at Louisville, Kentucky, December 2-4, 1926, 
measured up to the expectations of those who were instru- 
mental in the creation of this new national vocational or- 
ganization. The attendance was large and geographically 
very well distributed. Practically all sections of the country 
were represented. The spirit of the new organization augurs 
well for the future. The House of Delegates functioned even 
better than expected, the representation being larger than 
we had a right to expect. The value of state affiliated so- 
cieties was demonstrated so clearly that another year will 
see a large increase in the number of affiliated societies and 
in the total number of affiliated memberships. Through these 
affiliated organizations the American Vocational Association 
will be able to render real service to the various state pro- 
grams of practical arts and vocational education. The com- 
mercial exhibitors responded wholeheartedly and as a result 
the commercial exhibits were the best ever. 


F. J. TRINDER 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Location—The spirit of local Kentuckians and the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements under Dean Taylor made every one 
feel at home and confirmed the wisdom of selecting Louis- 
ville for the convention city. 

Organization—The work of organization disclosed the ob- 
jective sought by the Convention Committee—to make the 
first meeting of the Amalgamated Societies one of such im- 
portance, and with every facility for group meetings, and 
committee work, as would make the Convention one of 
business, as well as educational, in character, and also to pre- 
sent a human relation side so apparent in the class of en- 
tertainment provided by teachers and pupils of the public 
schools of the State. 

Sectional Meetings—Each section organized and presented 
a constructive program disclosing a large amount of pre- 
convention work by chairmen and members of each com- 
mittee. The interest manifest in developing open discussion 
of subjects and the keen participation by the group caused 


many to express the conviction that this was the best or- 
ganized convention they ever attended. 


Exhibitors—Members of the “ship” got together and made 
their separate displays stand out, so that the entire exhibit 
took on the spirit of thoughtful co-ordination of effort be- 
tween business and education. This spirit of co-ordinated ef- 
fort, combined with a genuine sociability and good will, be- 
came manifest to every one. 


State Directors’ Conference—That body under the man- 
agement of its able president presented subject matter that 
I am sure merited commendation. The purpose to get at 
fundamentals, purposes, relationships and promotional ac- 
tivities, and sound policies, clearly presented what that or- 
ganization was after. 

Federal Board Conference—This conference discussed 
problems of administration and State work, as well as out- 
lining the Board’s activities in the Hawaiian Islands; Fore- 
men Conference work was particularly interesting and what 
the Board will have to say on the subject in the future will 
be of great value to the A. V. A. members. 


Executive Committee—The work of that committee can 
be free of an element of self-praise, as this comes from one 
member. 

The business presented by the president was carefully con- 
sidered and appropriate action taken in each case. The busi- 
ness was disposed of with dispatch, and I feel sure will 
prove beneficial to the future of the society. 

Speakers—The selection of speakers for the main section 
of the Convention was important by what they had to say; 
for, after all, the strength of the individual lies in the con- 
struction of ideas as well as in the way these are presented. 
In the case of Mrs. Gilbreth and Mr. Somers full acclaim 
was accorded them, and seldom is such good feeling mani- 
fested at the close of a convention as on that occasion. 

Officers—The officers of the association received a volume 
of praise they themselves may not hear. The work of the 
secretary was an outstanding contribution in preparation, 
co-ordination and closure of the Convention’s business. The 
treasurer’s reports, concise and clear, showed an amount of 
funds on hand that indicates future stability because of the 
paid-up membership and the control of expenditures, having 
a good financial balance on hand. 

The president, with all the anxiety that goes with that 
important position, its responsibilities, and character of 
judgment, needs no approval from an associate, only to say 
that the writer was pleased to work under his direction. The 
untiring labor involved in the president’s duties, and the safe 
method in which they were handled, justified in the minds 
of every one his re-election. 


GENEVIEVE FISHER 
Professor of Home Economics Education, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

“The function of the home is to furnish an environment 
where the members of the family may lead healthy, happy 
lives.” This definition given by Anna E. Richardson in her 
talk before the home economics group at the National Con- 
vention well states the keynote of the discussions in the 
three sessions of this group. The training of children, the 
reducing of fatigue in the family thus releasing energy and 
time for leisure and higher life, reaching the girl in the 
part-time school and the woman who has become a home 
maker, and the training of leaders for the home economics 
education field, were some of the leading topics upon which 
emphasis was put for making the home a desirable environ- 
ment. 

The home economics group was particularly interested in 
hearing of the excellent work being done to raise the stand- 
ard of home life in the rural district of a number of the 
southern States through the cooperation of the home mak- 
ing and agricultural classes of the vocational schools. 
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tution. 


Hughes: 








HONORABLE DUDLEY MAYS HUGHES 


Vocational Education in the United States lost a loyal supporter in the death of 
Honorable Dudley Mays Hughes of Danville, Georgia, on January 16, 1927. Mr. 
Hughes was a member of Congress from 1909 to 1917. During the 63rd Congress he 
was Chairman of the House Committee on Education and in this capacity he led the 
fight for the passage of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Bill. 


He was a member of the Georgia Senate from 1882-1883. Throughout his active 
life Mr. Hughes was a staunch friend of education. He was for four years the president 
of the Georgia Agricultural College and for several years was a trustee of that insti- 


In view of his effective services for the cause of vocational education, it was highly 
appropriate that President Edwin A. Lee dispatch the following message to Mrs. 


I extend to you the condolences of the vocational educators of the United States. We recognize 
the great debt we owe to your husband. His interest and zeal in the cause of vocational education 
were largely responsible for the passage of the law which bears his name. It is a monument to his 
memory that one of the most forward looking pieces of national legislation ever enacted by Congress 
will always be known as the Smith-Hughes Act. May your grief be mitigated by the knowledge that 
his life was long and rich in service of his country. 


Epwin A. LEE, President of American Vocational Association. 

















ABSTRACTS OF SOME OF THE ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED AT LOUISVILLE CONVENTION 


I. Home Economics Section 


1. A Proposed Program of Training for Leadership in 
the Field of Home Economics Education. 


Wy te B. McNEAt, University of Minnesota 


Kentucky’s most important single enterprise is that of es- 
tablishing and maintaining excellent homes where children 
can be well born and well reared. The state has no other 
product as valuable as its children. It may be a platitude 
but it also is a fact that the nation will rise no higher than 
the standard maintained in its homes. 

It is a hopeful sign when people in general are thinking 
of home-making as a joint enterprise in which father and 
mother are equally interested and equally responsible for 
the home and its standards. Men as well as an increasing 
number of women are wanting to study certain phases of 
homemaking that will make them more intelligent parents. 

Every state in the Union has a program for homemaking 
education. No matter what stage the program represents 
there is a need for leaders with vision, energy, spirit and 
enthusiasm tempered by experience. The homemaking pro- 
grams in the states are intended to serve three groups of 
persons—girls over fourteen who are in school and expect 
to be homemakers soon after the close of the secondary 
school period, the group of girls who have completed grade 
school and are at work, and the group of women already 
actively engaged in homemaking. 

To develop educational programs to meet the needs of 
these groups calls for leadership qualities on the part of those 
directing the movement. Every field suffers from the lack 
of intelligent leadership but profits greatly and progresses 


more rapidly under competent direction. In the field of 
homemaking education we need to give serious consideration 
to the selection of people who possess possibilities for lead- 
ership, to setting up training programs that will develop 
latent qualities and to placing leaders in positions where 
they can accomplish the most for vocational education. 

In the last several years we have spent time and much 
effort in an attempt to get at the more important respon- 
sibilities of homemakers, in revising homemaking programs 
in the light of these findings and in testing the results of 
our teaching. 

The excellent cooperation of homemakers has been sig- 
nificant in our efforts to analyze their jobs. We need home- 
makers as teachers and to help in checking results. We need 
and desire the sympathetic cooperation of parents in the 
effort to provide more home economics departments in 
secondary schools and colleges. 

To help develop programs of this character is a large 
responsibility. We want to train leaders who can be equa! 
to the opportunities that the present offers. 





2. Home Improvement as a Result of School Instruction 


Ivo. SpAFForD, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 


What kind of homemaking instruction meets the vita 
needs of women engaged in homemaking at the present day 
How can the interest of women be secured in classes whic 
meet these needs? What can such a program accomplish i 
terms of results secured in community homes? 
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It is a foregone conclusion with all home economists that 
courses which deal only with the productive phase of home- 
making must not only continually change in content and 
emphasis, but that they are very rapidly failing to meet the 
vital needs of the homes of citizens. Where the rapidly mov- 
ing trend of lessons of productive labor in the home will 
stop can not be definitely foretold, but the management of 
the home and the family, and the care and training of chil- 
dren, will continue as long as the family continues as a so- 
cial and economic unit. 

Therefore, courses which deal with these subjects have a 
vital value to the welfare of the family. Courses dealing 
with these problems have been offered in various com- 
munities and have been productive of much interest. Full- 
time teachers in each community have aroused interest 
through direct contact with homes and with women’s or- 
ganizations. After four years of instruction, results are evi- 
dent in the homes of pupils, classes continue for instruction, 
and new classes are continually organized. 

There are evidences of general home improvement, better 
children and more time for mothers. 





3. Finding and Meeting the Needs of Adult Education in 
Homemaking in Arkansas. 


Druzitta Kent, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
A. Finding the Needs. 


5: Part of one State conference devoted to detailing the 
objectives of evening school classes to the day school 
Home Economics teacher. 

2. Day school teachers agreed to undertake study of con- 
crete illustrations of apparent ability or inability of 
homemakers on the job by means of a survey to be 
made by Home Economics students as a part of reg- 
ular class projects. 

a. Reports of pre-school health examinations checked 
to determine the ability of mothers to maintain 
desirable health standards in young children. 

b. Analysis of health habits of children in the lower 
grades to determine the cause of their abnormal 
or normal condition. 

c. Study of children’s clothing worn to school, from 
standpoint of— 

(1) Percentage of home-made and ready-made 

garments. 

(2) Construction. 

(3) Style. 

(4) Quality of material. 

K Check on community surveys conducted in those com- 
munities offering vocational agriculture and home 
economics, designed to show progress in various 
phases of community life, including the home. 

B. Plans to Meet the Needs. 

1. For the Present. 

a. Appointment of an Itinerant Evening School In- 
structor, whose duty it is to— 

(1) Use the facts assembled in study outlined 
above as a basis for organizing classes in 
various types of communities and among 
women of various backgrounds. 

Study and tabulate the needs of the women 
as revealed in class discussions. 

Organize during the summer months a plan 
of work for next year, including lesson sheets, 
publicity material, and illustrative material. 
2. For the Future. 

a. To increase the number of Itinerant Evening 
School teachers in order to reach communities 
where trained Home Economics teachers are not 
available. 

b. To endeavor to reduce the classroom work of 
the day school Home Economics teachers to the 


(2 


~ 


(3 


~~ 





point where they will be physically able to con- 
duct evening school classes in those communities 
where Home Economics work is already estab- 
lished. 


II. Agricultural Education Section 


1. The Advisability of Setting up a Long-Time Program 
In Vocational Agriculture. 


J. A. Liyxe, Federal Agent for Agricultural Education. 


A program of work consists in, first, knowing what should 
be done, second, working out the best ways and means of 
getting the job done and, third, doing it. 

Do we need a program in vocational agriculture? It has 
been determined pretty conclusively by those engaged in vo- 
cational agriculture that they have a real man’s job ahead 
and that, therefore, some definite plans ought to be made 
for doing this job. State supervisors, replying to the ques- 
tion as to what they think of the long-time program, are 
almost unanimous in the belief that the States should set 
up programs of work. 

All great undertakings of today are carried out according 
to definite plans. Building construction, army maneuvers 
and engineering feats can not succeed without a program of 
work. Then why should not we have our own program care- 
fully planned ? 

Too many of us have been going at this work without 
definite plans and now we ask the question, “How shall we 
set up a program of work?” Four things should be con- 
sidered in the building of a program: (1) We should set up 
our objectives determined largely by the needs of those 
whom we serve. (2) We should determine the best avenues 
of approach or the big responsibilities that bear directly on 
the objectives. (3) We should determine what the jobs are 
to be done under each of these responsibilities and how best 
to get these jobs done. (4) There should be a checking up 
from time to time to see what we have accomplished. 


2. How a Department of Vocational Agriculture Should 
Function in a Community. 


Joun F. Case, Editor of Missouri Ruralist. 


Vocational Education in Agriculture should be the chief 
link in the chain of community progress. No other individual 
comes into so close relationship with the home life of the 
student as does the teacher of vocational agriculture. Op- 
portunity for study of all individuals in the home is pro- 
vided. The teacher thus has opportunity for the discovery of 
potential leadership, not only in his class but in the com- 
munity. 

A department of agriculture in the rural school can well 
establish correct farming practice in a community. Not 
through advice but through example. It has a decided ad- 
vantage over any other form of agricultural education avail- 
able to the average farm group. It visualizes not only to 
those of the home but to the community as a whole what 
can be brought about by adaptation of scientific knowledge. 
It can put the spirit of competition, the joy of achieve- 
ment and the spirit of play into tasks that are usually 
commonplace. 

One of the biggest opportunities for vocational agriculture 
is the development of social life in a rural community. 
Leadership is developed through social contact. A league of 
junior citizens should be formed, regular weekly meetings 
provided for, organized play brought about and debates and 
round table discussions of current subjects arranged. In all 
this the seniors should be included as invited guests on spe- 
cial occasions but only at the option of the juniors. The big 
job of a department of vocational education in agriculture 
is building future citizenship. To do this the entire com- 
munity must be included as a laboratory. Naturally the 
teacher must be the master chemist but if he is wise, parents 
and pupils will appear in the foreground of successful experi- 
mentation. We love best those we serve most—and without 
blare of trumpet or beat of drum. 
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3. Measuring the Efficiency of a Department of Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture. 
CHARLES Everett Myers, Research Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 

Inspecting conditions of work and rating departments by 
sub,ective judgments reco-ded on score cards are lezitimate 
means of teacher-training and supervision. Such work also 
centers attention upon analyses which must be made before 
scientific measurement is possible. The tendency is to stop 
with the score card and to misuse it by calling its results 
measures of relative efficiency when it gives only sub- 
jective judgments concerning conditions supposed to make 
for efficiency. 

Theze are two types of measurement needed: Ist, one 
which will show the public that agricultural education is 
worth all it costs and more, and 2nd, one which will enable 
teachers to constantly improve the instruction and training 
they give. The first measurement calls for a careful study of 
the differences in efficiency between trained and untrained 
farmers and should be made on national and state bases as 
need arises (probably every five or ten years). The second 
measurement calls for an annual survey of the direct results 
of the specific activities of teachers. In the beginning this 
survey should be of a representative sample of schco's on a 
national basis and serve as a model for state studies. As 
interest in a science of education grows and measuring in- 
struments are improved and multiplied, these surveys should 
become very detailed and universal in all schools. Such sur- 
veys would furnish an annual index of the efficiency of vo- 
cational instruction in agriculture. 

It is possible now to make a number of very useful 
objective measurements of the efficiency of an agricultural 
school or department, and a detailed plan for such a scien- 
tific measurement is now available. 


4. Outstanding Developments in Agricultural Education 
During 1925-26. 
C. H. Lane, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

This subject involves the question of finding a common 
basis for agreement as to what should constitute an out- 
standing development in the field of Vocational Education 
in Agriculture. Such a basis may be found in the controlling 
purposes of our program. Therefore, it would be well to 
indicate in the beginning our major objective. The Federal 
Board regional conference at Boston in 1925 set up as the 
major objective of Vocational Education in Agriculture the 
preparation of persons for efficient production and disposal 
of agricultural products, thereby providing an opportunity 
for better living conditions on farms and a service to the 
Nation. Vocational Education in Agriculture has, therefore, 
a definite economic aim, first, with respect to training per- 
sons in self-supporting productive activities in the occupa- 
tions of farming; and, second, with respect to safeguarding 
and developing the Nation’s agricultural resources. So far as 
the speaker is aware the above statements are generally 
acceptable. 

We have recognized also another fundamental aim in our 
work and that is, the development of morale in farming oc- 
cupations, which, in the mind of the speaker is an important 
function of our whole program, embracing as it does the 
teaching of the ideals which should govern the occupational 
activities, such as pride of the worker in his products, regard 
for one’s occupation as a calling, service to society, and en- 
joyment of the normal living and working conditions en- 
countered. 

Programs 

There is no question but that the most significant evidence 
of progress made in the States during the past three years is 
that connected with the formulation of programs of work 
by State supervisors of vocational agriculture. 


Methods of Teaching 


Progress in this field is difficult to measure because we 
have no commonly accepted means of evaluating methods of 


teaching. Mindful of this the Federal Board published a 
recent bulletin with which you are all doubtless familiar, 
namely, Bulletin No. 103, on “Methods of Teaching as Ap- 
plied to Vocational Education in Agriculture.” This bulletin 
aimed at several things: (1) To set forth the idea of teach- 
ing as a direction of growth or change in the learner; (2) 
To emphasize the idea of vocational teaching objectives in 
terms of doing ability; (3) To illustrate lesson planning in 
terms of teaching functions or elements of the instructing 
process, namely, preparing the pupil’s mind to learn, pre- 
senting the content and pattern of the new activities to be 
learned; providing facilities for and supervising practice, 
and testing the effectiveness of the instruction; (4) To illus- 
trate the selection of methods and teaching devices appzo- 
priate to a given teaching situation; (5) To indicate the 
difference between operative and managerial training con- 
tent and to suggest app‘opriate analysis forms for each; and 
(6) To indicate the 
Directed or Supervised Practice in Agriculture 

Figuratively speaking, we are practically “out of the 
woods” now in regard to procedure to be followed in meet- 
ing the requirements of directed or supervised practice in 
agriculture for all-day, part-time and evening class groups. 
There was a time when the home project on an acre or one- 
pig basis for all-day pupils was sufficient to quiet the con- 
sciences of some in meeting what the speaker contends is 
the most fundamental part of our whole program, and, that 
is, the successful and businesslike participation on the part 
of the pupil in all of the important activities of the type of 
farming as is carried on in the respective communities where 
vocational agricultural instruction is offered. 


A Larger Outlook 

Until very recently our program has dealt largely with 
the promotion of an all-day school program. Some of us 
have felt a responsibility for a wider program, one which 
shall touch all phases of the agricultural industry. 

In an effort to expand the program contacts have been 
made with a number of individuals and agencies which are 
responsible for leadership in the development of a nation- 
wide program of agricultural improvement. 

Part-Time Work 

While the number of part-time agricultural schools has 
not increased as much as could be expected from the pro- 
motional efforts expended, the total for last year being 445 
schools in twenty-five States with an enrollment of 6,489, 
we feel, nevertheless, that distinct progress has been made in 
this field. 

In the first place there is a better understanding on the 
part of supervisors and teachers of the nature and needs 
of the group to be served. For a number of years there was 
considerable confusion as to what constituted the essential 
differences between part-time and evening school work. Now 
we believe that arbitrary definitions have been largely aban- 
doned and that we can recognize a member of the agri- 
cultural part-time school group by the following simple 
characteristics: A person out of the regular school system, 
employed on a farm or having access to farm practice facil- 
ities, usually immature and deficient in schooling, not yet 
established in farming on own responsibility but having 
this as an objective. 

Teacher Training 


A hopeful move has been made in a very few States to 
secure occupationally experienced persons as teachers in 
evening classes by canvassing the state for the purpose of 
securing farmers who have graduated or taken short courses 
at the State Agricultural College and are now farming on 
a successful basis. 


5. Report of the Chairman of Committee on “Necessity 
and Suggestions for the Reorganization of 
Teacher Training in Agriculture.” 

Pror. R. M. Stewart, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The construction of the training program in colleges and 
universities for teachers of agriculture in secondary schools 
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grew up almost over night with the passage of the Federal 
Vocational Education Act. It was to be expected that those 
responsible for the training program would incorporate into 
this new program the tendencies and practices of traditional 
teacher trainers in the field of general education. 

The differentiated needs of the newer type of teaching 
have been revealing gradually during the past few years the 
inadequacy of traditional methods in determining the pro- 
gram of teacher training for agricultural vocations. It has 
been the purpose of the committee to determine, if possible, 
the inadequacies of the training received as far as such in- 
adequacies are revealed in the difficulties and practices of 
teachers, on the one hand, and to study the institutional of- 
ferings in professional education, on the other, to discover 
whether a necessity for reorganization actually exists and 
possibly to what extent it exists. 

What the activities of teachers of agriculture really are, 
particularly those that present difficulties, constitutes the 
first essential step in the determination of how well our 
teacher-training programs meet the needs of teachers. Not 
assuming, therefore, that the necessity for reorganization 
actually exists, the committee has laid out a plan for a more 
careful determination than mere opinion would evidence. 

To accomplish this purpose, an activity-analysis of 
teachers of agriculture is proposed as the first big problem 
involved. Against the need as expressed in the summary of 
such analysis must be pitted the educational offerings of our 
teacher-training institutions. The committee feels that this 
is the work of at least two years, if the results are to ac- 
complish the purpose which the study seems to warrant 
worthy of seeking a realization. 


6. Training Part-Time and Evening Class Teachers. 
Summary of Committee Report. 


Joun T. WHEELER, Chairman of Committee. 


1. The data here submitted are not sufficient in scope or 
detail to warrant the setting up of teacher-training course 
content for part-time and evening classes by your com- 
mittee, but same seem of enough interest to be carefully 
studied. 


2. It appears, however, that part-time and evening class 
problems not only differ in each case from the correspond- 
ing problems in all-day classes, but corresponding part-time 
and evening class problems are widely divergent in the minds 
of teachers on the job. 

3. It appears from these data that our teacher-training 
programs are or have been* inadequate in meeting the prob- 
lems of part-time and evening class instruction. 


4. The committee calls special attention to the comments 
of teachers regarding why the part-time and evening class 
problems differ from those of all-day classes. Examination 
of these comments will also reveal differences between part- 
time and evening class problems. 


5. The committee interprets these comments to mean 
that all-day and part-time class problems are more nearly 
alike than part-time and evening class problems. 


Some Recommendations 
1. That the problems of part-time and evening classes 
should be dealt with separately according to the needs of 
the group to be reached. 


2. That more attention be given in teacher-training 
courses to the problems of part-time and evening classes. 

3. That special assistance be given to the teachers in serv- 
ice for understanding and meeting these problems. 

4. That the problems involved in training teachers for 
part-time and evening classes be turned over to the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Committee which is studying the 
problem of reorganizing all teacher-training courses. 

* A larger percentage of the older teachers indicated that 
their training was inadequate as compared to younger teach- 
ers. This was particularly evident with sixty-six teachers 
from Ohio. 





7. Preparation of Farm Shop Teachers. 
The Committee recommends: 


1. That all agriculture colleges training Vocational Agri- 
culture teachers make a special effort to revise their curricula 
to include subjects which will properly fit these men to 
teach such farm mechanics as surveys and experience show 
should be taught, since most of the courses now offered do 
not meet their present and future needs. 

2. That whenever possible, special shop classes and studies 
be organized for these teachers, rather than having them 
take technical engineering or trade subjects, as evidence 
shows that such subjects do not give the type of training 
Vocational Agriculture teachers need. 


3. That such special studies be made a requirement for 
graduation from Agricultural Education or Vocational Agri- 
culture Department since in most states the Vocational 
Agriculture teacher is required to teach farm mechanics. 

4. That a study in “Farm Mechanics Organization” be 
required in addition to the other shop studies and be taught 
by the shop teacher, since the procedure used in teaching 
technical subjects is not applicable to high school conditions. 
5. That the total amount of time given to farm mechan- 
ics studies be at least 10% of the total required for gradua- 
tion from the institution, as this much time is necessary in 
order to cover the subjects essential to the proper prepara- 
tion of farm mechanics teachers. 


6. That men with considerable experience in operating 
farm machinery and who have made a success of teaching 
farm mechanics in high school be placed in charge of teach- 
ing the college studies, because men without such experience 
do not have the proper view point or understanding of high 
school work and the farmers’ problems. 

7. That State Boards for Vocational Education do not 
approve teachers of Vocational Agriculture unless they meet 
the above shop requirements, as very little improvement 
will be made until high standards are established by these 
boards. 

8. That State Boards for Vocational Education make 
definite recommendations to their respective teacher train- 
ing institutions regarding the content of such subjects for 
their respective states, because as administrators of Voca- 
tional Agriculture within the state they are in a position to 
be of considerable assistance to such institutions. 

9. That in order to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ing the use of the term “Farm Shop” as relating to Vo- 
cational Agriculture be discontinued, and the more inclusive 
term “Farm Mechanics” be used instead. Official action by 
the American Vocational Association would have consider- 
able influence in effecting such a change. 

The following outline of shop subjects which might con- 
stitute the course required of farm mechanics teachers is 
not a definite recommendation for all conditions, but may 
serve as a basis for discussion in making such revisions of 
curricula as may be undertaken in the various states. 


Suggested College Studies in Farm Mechanics 
Credits 
(Quarter) Subject 
8 Selection, care and repair of farm machinery. 
4 Design, construction and repair of small farm 
buildings and general appliances. 
Use of concrete on the farm. 
General mechanics—harness repair, soldering, glaz- 
ing, rope work, iron work, pipe fitting, sanitation, 
elementary electric wiring, etc. 
All to include laboratory work and the 
training to be practical for farm use and 
not technical engineering or trade training. 
“Farm Mechanics Organization” F 
a. How to make out a course of study in 
Farm Mechanics. ; 
b. Where and how to get good shop projects. 
c. The ideal school shop: arrangement, equip- 
ment and supplies. 
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d. How to teach Farm Mechanics including 
practice teaching. 

The members of this committee appreciate the honor be- 
stowed upon them by the American Vocational Association 
and most sincerely hope this report will be of some assist- 
ance to the Association in improving the preparation of farm 
mechanics teachers, that they may be capable of teaching 
the right kind of farm mechanics in the way it should be 
taught. 

M. A. Suarp, Chairman, 

A. P. Davipson, 

W. A. Ross, 

Wo. Hat (with reservations), 
J. J. Brown. 


III. Trades and Industry Section 


1. How a State Trade School Trains Apprentices to Be- 
come Real Craftsmen in the Silver Industry. 


Rogert L. Coutts, Manager Industrial Relations, 
International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


I have been asked to tell you how the International Silvi:; 
Co. cooperates with the state in the training program. When 
the Silversmithing Department was organized among other 
trades in the Meriden Trade School, officials of our Com- 
pany became interested observers. The first discovery made 
was that expert silversmiths were employed to teach the 
boys. Then the director of the school asked for material to 
be used in the training work processes. 

It was clearly evident that the present apprentices em- 
ployed should be the first given the opportunity. A call for 
volunteers from Fac. “E” or our Plant known as Rogers, 
1847, Soldering Room, was made. These boys were called 
together and a proposed plan outlined wherein there should 
be two groupings, alternating every two weeks at the Trade 
School and two weeks at the bench in the shops. We also 
took into the employ of the International Silver Co. all the 
students in the Silver Department of the Trade School. 

Of course, it was as expected. This plan failed because the 
Company did not press or demand the present employed 
apprentices to attend Trade School; so on May 19th, the 
same year, the boys were allowed to elect the school priv- 
ilege. 

As the school operated 44 hours per week and the shop 
hours were 50 per week, the Company agreed to pay each 
apprentice an extra hour per day on condition of perfect 
attendance at school; further agreements stipulated that if 
the shop time decreased, the extra hours pay for the boys 
would not be added. 

Thereafter, new boys were hired through the Employ- 
ment Office with the privilege to elect preference of Trade 
School Training and were kept continuous at school. In 
July, 1924, four months after the opening of the course, 
there were 26 boys attending. 

12 were Solderers, 4 were Spinners and Turners, 2 were 
Casters, and 8 were Silversmiths. 

In March, 1924, a standard rate of 25 cents per hour and 
an increase every three to six months as referred to later 
was paid. 

By January, 1925, there were some 46 boys taking the 
Silver Craftsmanship course. 

Thereafter, boys 14 years of age apply to the Trade School 
for silver trade instruction. The school takes them in, finds 
out as to their inclinations, and adaptability for the trade, 
and if found to be suitable for the trade, they work side 
by side with the other boys until 16 years of age. Then, if 
recommended by the Director, the Company employs them. 

Our next obstacle was the difficulty to secure sufficient 
and the right kind of work. Other Meriden Silver Plants of 
the International Silver Co. were added to the plan with 
Factory “E,” the largest Plant, furnishing the main source of 
apprentices and work; this Plant in particular was coopera- 
tive in originating the plan and voluntarily offered in sup- 
plying the necessary equipment and machinery. 


A follow-up was necessary. It was suggested that the Em- 
ployment Manager of Meriden’s largest Plant be appointed 
supervisor of Apprentices thereafter. New employees were 
placed in the school on probation for one month. If the 
boys made a poor showing, they were dropped out of the 
apprenticeship class or transferred where they could show 
greater skill or possibilities on other lines of silver crafts- 
menship. This was taken care of through a close check on 
the boys’ workmanship and studies by their Foreman 
Teacher and on the recommendation of Mr. A. S. Roynton, 
Director, and the mutual agreement of the Employment 
Manager. Other boys were advanced in like manner and 
given more difficult production work. 

The period of training is still an unsettled point and is in 
an experimental stage. The schedule now is for boys to at- 
tend schoc! as follows: For Silversmith, Solderers, Spinners 
and Turners, two years and Casters, one year. This pro- 
cedure seemed advisable as it takes less time to instruct a 
boy properly in Casting than it does in Spinning or Silver- 
smithing. 

The rate increase is an important subject and regardless 
of the reasons which might have properly been set up for 
such changes, boys were increased every three months the 
first year and every six months the second year along with 
the Company presenting to each boy an extra hour pay per 
day, in the form of a bonus. The increases are subject to 
the recommendation of the Director of the School. 

Eventually all apprentices in all Trades should be under 
the provision of a “Continuation Plan” and directed by 
State Trade School. From the beginning our Company has 
had a policy of “Hands Off” giving the entire control to 
the Trade Shcool. 

The continuation plan of trade training first undertaken 
for the Silver industry by the International Silver Co. af- 
fords a source of Tradesmen, heretofore sadly lacking, thus 
showing an acute shortage. 


2. Training for Craftsman in the Art of Painting and 
Decorating in Vocational Schools. 
Wituiam E. Watt, Master Painter and Decorator, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Wall began his paper by referring to existing condi- 
tions in the building trades. Apprenticeship is almost a dead 
letter. 

The paper was intended to provoke discussion to the end 
that a better understanding of existing conditions might be 
realized. 

There are more changes in trade methods and in the es- 
tablishment of new industries in the past forty years than 
in the preceding century. 

The formative period of a boy’s life is at the grammar 
school age. At that time boys should have an opportunity to 
develop skill as craftsmen under intelligent teachers. For 
this purpose trade schools should be provided in all large 
cities, 

The Trade School should be under the authority of the 
local school board, except as supervised by State author- 
ities, and absolutely free from any dictation by organiza- 
tions of masters or journeymen. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of the Dunwoody Institute of 
Minneapolis, Minn., says: “The Public School System is, 
after all, a social agency for the public social adjustment of 
youth to life. Its values are human, not academic.” 

Dr. Robert O. Small, State Commissioner of Vocational 
Training in Massachusetts, says: “You cannot measure in- 
telligence with an academic yardstick.” 

In the Suffolk Law School, Boston, Massachusetts, the 
registration for 1926-1927 is 2300. We need _ intelligent 
mechanics fully as much as lawyers. 

The skill and personality of the teacher has much to do 
with the success of the class. His character must be above 
reproach. 

The pupils should be receptive and of fair education and 
in good health, with some knowledge of architecture, and a 
good eye for form and proportion. 
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The school building should be well lighted and ventilated, 
and possess all the modern conveniences. It should be well 
stocked with all the colors, liquids and tools required. 

The teacher should address his class on the fundamental 
principles of all good work, and be able to demonstrate his 
ability in its execution. 

Graining, i. e. painting in imitation of wood, is a branch 
of painting business often neglected. It requires great skill 
and is followed by few people as a trade. Its decorative 
possibilities are great. The pupils should be taught to copy 
the grains of the natural wood from examples of the finest 
specimens. 

There should be trade schools for instruction in painting 
and decorating in all large cities. 

Mr. Wall exhibited a table top grained to imitate inlaid 
woods, and 12 panels 10x 30 inches, representing the grains 
of different varieties of hard woods. 


IV. Vocational Guidance Section 


1. An Adequate Program of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in a College. 
Iva L. Peters, Ph.D., Dean and Director of Personnel for 
Women, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
I. A Central Office. 
1. Planning and supervising function. 
2. Cumulative records. 
3. Library; books, pamphlets, correspondence on voca- 
tions. Reading room and loan collection. 
4. Control of vocational activities, and of educational ac- 
tivities which are closely related to vocational choice 

a. Membership in faculty committees. 

b. Influence in college administration. 

c. Cooperation with College Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
and with alumni and fraternity vocational guidance 
committees. 

II. Personnel. 


The number of workers in this office is so largely a 
matter of what is well done in the college, and of coor- 
dination and correlation of effort, that no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down outside of the necessity for a quali- 
fied and experienced executive, and adequate clerical force. 
For example, if the economics department is of such train- 
ing and interest that it can take over the study of occu- 
pations; if the psychology department is conducting re- 
search in vocational tests and study of character and per- 
sonality and will make its results and equipment avail- 
able; if the office of the registrar and of admissions will 
include in their blanks information needed in educational 
and vocational counseling, all that will be needed will be 
clerical assistance in transcribing such information; if the 
gymnasium, medical adviser and physical education de- 
partments will supply information as to the physical fit- 
ness of the student, that too can be incorporated in the 
record without loss of time and expense in duplication. In 
case there are grave lacks in departmental assistance the 
following constitutes a staff for independent work: 

1. An executive head. Training in economics and the 
study of occupations. Educational experience. 

2. Assistant. Training in statistics and field investigation. 

3. Case worker with psychological training. 

4-5. Clerical and secretarial workers with office experi- 
ence. 

Even for a unit of 1000, such a staff would need help 
from graduate students, and from faculty members with 
the “personnel point of view.”’ Many department heads 
and professors are doing excellent advising. Instead of dis- 
couraging such workers, every help should be given them 
in the way of information in their fields. It has been ad- 
vised that these individuals be given free time on their 
schedules for this service, thus approximating the tutorial 
guidance of the English universities and of some American 
colleges. 


III. Research. 

1. Educational Study of the college and the curricu- 
lum. Cooperation in orientation experiments. 
Vocational. Study of occupations. 

3. Psychological. Studies of 
a. mental alertness; 
b. special gifts and capacities; 
c 
d 


to 


interests ; 
Enough familiarity with the teaching and prac- 
tice of abnormal psychology to suggest reme- 
dial agencies for behavior and personality dif- 
ficulties. 

e. Character studies. 

4. Active membership in research organizations. 

5. Continuous statistical study of alumni, with a fol- 
low-up program in the first years out carried on 
with the assistance of alumni organizations. In- 
terpretation of findings. 

6. Field investigation. 

7. Study of graduate and professional schools, prizes, 
scholarships, and fellowships. 

IV. Guidance a Service to Students. 

No program can be successful which does not in the 
utmost honesty and sincerity stress this feature of the of- 
fice. It should always be open. It should be in the most 
accessible part of the campus. There should be as little 
formality in the process of getting at the officials as is 
consistent with efficiency. The student should be invited 
to test the information given. Warnings as to his lack of 
preparation or fitness should be given with the minimum 
of dogmatism. It should be carefully explained to him 
that the test of the efficiency of the service, as of the col- 
lege itself, is the product; and success will be measured 
not alone in his adaptation to his vocation but to the 
community of which he becomes a citizen. 

Remarks—The implication of the plan outlined above are 
revolutionary from the point of view of the organization of 
the majority of colleges and universities. It would mean 
first of all an understanding among members of the admin- 
istrative staff, heads of departments, deans and all special 
advisers, of the necessity for impartial and qualified advice 
if we are to pass on our complex social and economic struc- 
ture. Such a plan would throw into high relief the sins 
against youth committed by heads of colleges, deans of 
schools, and heads of departments who oversell their organ- 
izations by advertising methods discarded in intelligent busi- 
ness houses. Under such a centralized supervision of counsel 
the student would be assured of information based on re- 
search. Advice would be friendly, but objective, open on 
equal terms to all. Its foremost concern would be with the 
student product and its quality, and with his adjustment in 
the world into which he goes. In the long run, the institu- 
tion would benefit irameasurably, for it is creating a body 
of loyal and enthusiastic alumni, bound to it by ties of 
gratitude for the greatest service the institution can render. 


2. General Topic: Administering Trustworthy Tech- 
niques in Educational and Vocational Guidance. How 
to Test Pupils’ Abilities and Interests in Different 
Ways: Through Exploratory Experiences Inside and 
Outside of School. 


Ciype A. Bowman, Director of School of Industrial Art, 
the Stout Institute, Menominee, Wisconsin. 

In giving this topic study and consideration perhaps a 
clarification of the conception of exploratory experiences as 
applied to school courses is needed. A conception of abilities 
and interests as elements in school purposes should be clari- 
fied. Probably as brief and as clear a statement of present 
thinking as any was the one of Dr. Bonser’s at Milwaukee 
recently. In setting up purposes of the junior high school he 
recognized first the continuing of education for common 
values and third the starting of the pupil on a career. In be- 
tween was a second purpose which is given here in some 
detail. 
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To provide for that measure of differentiated work 
which is required to meet the needs of individual stu- 
dents on a basis of individual differences. 

(a) Individual differences in ability, aptitude and in- 
terests. 

(b) Individual differences in econemic and social con- 
ditions of home and communtiy environment. 

This second general aim requires that the school provide 
courses which enable students to explore and test by means 
of materials in themselves worth while which will reveal 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and vocational possibilities, 
these latter including indication of opportunities for begin- 
ning work in the elementary phases of possible chosen fields 
or careers. 

It is assumed that no exploratory work will be offered in 
the senior high school except as further opportunity is nec- 
essary for pupils to refine and focus experiences and studies 
within large occupational fields for the purpose of a choice 
of an individual occupation. Exploratory courses in the 
junior and senior high school will carry in them besides skill 
and related technical information content such facts relative 
to the opportunities, general requirements, and returns in 
the several fields as are of significance to the workers in 
those fields. It is recognized that there are various types of 
ability, various combinations of interest, and that for an in- 
dividual possessing a certain level of general intelligence plus 
certain specific abilities to achieve still the human char- 
acteristics will play a very important part in determining 
success. 

With this brief statement of the recognition of explora- 
tory breadth and types of abilities the selection of the areas 
of possible future occupational experience is next for consid- 
eration. In representing occupational groups the breadth 
and scope of certain common elements serve as a good indi- 
cation in determining the definition of the outermost limita- 
tions of an occupational field. These areas may, of course, 
be located in industry, commerce, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, etc. In the studies of human relationships and general 
movements commonly called in school under the names of 
the various histories, commercial geography, etc., it seems 
entirely appropriate that we are beginning to recognize that 
the facts of significance in modern production which when 
put together define a very large part of a worker’s life are 
finding a place in the school curriculum. 

In the selection of exploratory courses aiming to repre- 
sent the significant points of both fact and performance it 
should be recognized that much assistance can also be given 
the individual pupil in keeping him apace with the mechan- 
ical environment of his life as a consumer. 

It is necessary to make a rather comprehensive and at the 
same time sharp selection of the outstanding things, both 
facts and skills, in a large group of occupations making up an 
area, which are of significance for “explorations” relative to 
“abilities” and “interests.” In selecting these outstanding 
points after making up a series around which all of the facts 
and skills acquired as a result of exploration may be put in 
orderly arrangement, it seems that the following is of help: 

(1) Kinds of establishments or locations 
Where found 
What surrounding and controlling conditions 
What production divisions or departments 
(2) Kinds of workers 
Classifications 
Levels 
Specialists 
Management 
(3) Kinds of products 
(4) Major divisions of work 
(5) Units 
(6) Basic operations 
(7) Selection of work assignments for pupil participation 


The outstanding facts in the above outline relate to a giv- 
en occupational field from a very significant and compre- 


hensive survey of large areas when put in graphic form. 
When the last point mentioned includes an elaboration 
showing the order of the work assignments, the basic opera- 
tions included, the new basic operation in each new assign- 
ment, the illustrative teaching material, the related technical 
information, and the related occupational information, the 
path of exploration is clearly recorded. The discoveries and 
acquisitions of the exploration are oriented in the total. 
Facts and performance are located in terms of their signifi- 
cance in the occupational areas of today. This locating and 
this significance come about in numerous ways and under 
numerous classifications difficult to sense in the abstract but 
easily seen when the outstanding points according to the out- 
line are in graphic form. As subsequent courses are taken in 
the senior high school previous experience and acquisitions 
of fact in a given occupational field are easily located 
through the means of graphic analysis. This insures for the 
pupil an opportunty to do that which is the prime purpose 
of the further or advance course, namely to refine and to 
focus a selection within a given field. In following the out- 
line of high points the graphic analysis down to and includ- 
ing units may be regarded as a master chart of an occupa- 
tional field. As many different courses so-called, or if the 
other term is preferred, as many different sequences of 
work assignments for pupil participation, may be traced or 
followed out in this master chart as there are pupil oppor- 
tunities for experience in school in work representative of 
the occupational area. 


In the items mentioned to be included as supplementing 
the list of work assignments for pupil occupation the last 
named was occupational information. As we come to recog- 
nize the broader conception of industrial courses we are 
coming to recognize the need for varying proportions of 
three types of lessons. That is, an exploratory course to be 
truly such must include a very considerable portion of con- 
tributing information both of a technical and occupational 
significance. The three types of lessons for use are: 


(1) Academic (using lesson sheets) 
(2) Laboratory (using laboratory manual) 
(3) Shop (using job sheets both project and process). 


The initial exploratory course will carry in it basic typical 
processes, basic materials, basic tools and equipment which 
will be given their significance in typical constructions re- 
quiring typical thinking through typical work assignments 
under typical working ocnditions. It is realized that in school 
shops sometimes compromises must be made. Where such a 
compromise is necessary visits to plants should correct and 
clarify what might otherwise be a mistaken idea of the oc- 
cupation. Where the course is a further course taken sub- 
sequent to an initial exploratory experience characteristics 
of content would be some or all of new operations and proc- 
esses, new constructions, or operations or processes in new 
combinations, new units, completion of units started in 
initial courses. These latter characteristics would usually be 
true of ninth grade courses for individuals leaving early for 
occupations and for senior high school courses contributing 
to a refinement and focusing of study leading to a given 
portion or position in a large occupational field. 

Where the graphic analysis as indicated previously is sup- 
plemented by a chart showing the common lines of occu- 
pational travel a clear understanding is possible of the sig- 
nificance of exploratory experiences. A reccrding is available 
for the pupil, parent, employer, and school which forms an 
excellent medium for orienting all studies and experiences. 
Such graphic material is of aid in planning trips to be taken 
and in reviewing trips after they have been taken. 


Trends in the requirements for industrial teachers as in- 
dicated in the calls which come to Stout Institute seem to 
indicate that the content of industrial courses must be con- 
sidered in the breadth as has been suggested. The philosophy 
back of the home mechanics shop and the general shop 
representing the trade group with the resulting need of ap- 
propriate instructional material would seem to define the 
trend quite clearly. 
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3. How to Teach Occupations in the Small City 
High School. 


Cuar.es A. Warpner, Director of Vocational Education, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


The study of occupations forms the background and the 
very foundation of vocational and educational guidance. It 
is the basis of all later work. 

The importance of this study has long been recognized 
and in many large cities it has become an integral part of 
the school curricula. 

In any school system large enough to employ a director 
of vocational guidance the task of providing for the study 
of occupations becomes easy. Instructors especially trained 
for the work are employed. A suitable text book is selected, 
from the many now available, supplemented by special in- 
vestigations and local surveys. In many cities the study of 
occupations is a required subject, usually in either the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth grades. Its v7'‘e is unquestioned. 

In the city of Jackson, Michigan, the study of occupa- 
tions is required of all eighth grade students the first 
semester. It was found that the text book adopted is some- 
what lengthy to cover in one semester with the classes meet- 
ing three times per week. Therefore, the instructors got to- 
gether and worked out a set of outlines in the form of 
questions based on the text book. 

These outlines were used in mimeographed form for a few 
semeste:s and many changes made. After their value was 
proven the outlines were printed in notebook form leaving 
space for the student to write the answer after each ques- 
tion. This method has made it possible to cover the ground 
quite thoroughly in the time allotted and leaves some time 
for review and study of a special occupation. 

Before organizing classes in occupations the local director 
of vocational guidance conducted a survey of the industries 
of the city. He was assisted in this work by the State Di- 
rector of Industrial Education also by the Vocational De- 
partment of the University of Michigan. The findings of this 
committee provided some very valuable data. Later this ma- 
terial was supplemented by data gathered by an industrial 
information class composed of local teachers. This informa- 
tion class met every Tuesday after school to study some oc- 
cupation or industry. Every other Saturday they met and 
spent the forenoon in visiting a factory. 

The teachers of the classes in occupations in the inter- 
mediate schools were also members of the industrial infor- 
mation class. They usually brought with them volunteer 
delegates from each of their classes in occupations. These 
delegates made an oral report to their respective classes the 
next time the classes met. In this way keen interest was 
aroused and maintained. 

Another method of arousing interest which is found quite 
successful is to use the first period, after the class in oc- 
cupations is organized, to discuss with the students the 
various kinds of occupations they are familiar with by 
virtue of the employment of relatives and friends. Then the 
members of the class are asked to vote on the occupations 
they consider the most important and the ones they would 
like to study first. 

No decision is made at the first meeting but the students 
are asked to talk the subject over with their parents and 
the vote will be taken at the next class period. A skillful 
teacher will in this way enlist the cooperation of the homes 
and arouse interest to the point of enthusiasm. 


In order to keep the survey data up to date the assistance 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Employers Associa- 
tion has been secured. These organizations join with a local 
newspaper and get out an annual number devoted to local 
industries. Copies of this issue are preserved for class use by 
mounting on oak-tag paper and filing. 

There is almost no end to the ways in which the subject 
of occupations can be taught successfully. In Grand Rapids 
several years ago Mr. Jesse B. Davis evolved a plan of 
teaching industrial information through English classes. He 
worked out a complete set of topics for each grade from 





the seventh through the high school. This was p.b.ished in 
book form and has been used successfully in many schools. 

In cities with less than a population of 30,000 the ques- 
tion of teaching occupations and the giving of adequate in- 
dustrial information becomes a serious one. The need for 
this phase of vocational guidance is felt just as keenly as in 
larger cities but there is usually no one to organize the 
classes and gather the required data. 

A quite successful plan has been worked out and has been 
in operation for several years in the Technical High School 
in St. Cloud, Minnesota, a city of less than 25,000 inhab- 
itants. In the May, 1923, issue of the Vocational Education 
Magazine an article by John F. Friese gives a very detailed 
account of the plan. 

I particularly like the terminology used by Mr. Friese. He 
calls the work “educational and vocational advisement” in- 
stead of vocational guidance. Vocational guidance is also 
educational. To quote from Mr. Friese, “Advisement has a 
slightly different and better meaning than ‘guidance.’ Final 
and ultimate decision must always rest with the student and 
parents. Guidance suggests something superimposed from 
outside. Advisement suggests placing all available informa- 
tion before a pupil in a truthful manner for his final 
decision.” 

Organized occupational information as given in the St. 
Cloud schools is in brief as follows: 

In addition to vitalized manual arts work stressing a so- 
cial study of the occupations and workers, assembly talks 
are given by the regular high school teachers. The teachers 
prepare several informal talks about occupations in which 
they have worked or have gained some first hand knowl- 
edge. The teachers who are in the industrial and commercial 
departments give the largest number of talks. Wherever 
possible the talks are typewritten and become the property 
of the school. 

Mr. Friese stated further in his article that there were 
twenty-two instructors in the St. Cloud Technical High 
School giving in all forty-nine talks about occupations 
during the school year. All students are required to attend 
eighteen of these lectures during the ninth and tenth grades 
and twelve during the senior year. The talks are given in 
forty-minute periods and at times during the day when the 
largest interested groups can attend. 

Entire classes, especially the manual arts and commercial 
classes are excused to attend talks. Teachers are relieved of 
their regular classes to present the lectures. Sometimes the 
talks are given in a period after school to accommodate 
those who could not attend during the regular periods. A 
half-hour period before school is sometimes used to present 
the talks to older students. The information given forms a 
background for individual conferences required before grad- 
uation. 

A plan quite similar to the above was worked out and 
tried in the high school at Olean, N. Y., during the school 
year of 1919-1920. These talks were to supplement in- 
dustrial information given through the English, history, 
mathematics, and manual arts classes, following the plan 
outlined by Jesse B. Davis. 

The plan never succeeded very well because the teachers 
all felt that they were already overloaded and that this, 
while very valuable, was too much of an added burden. 
The supervisor of manual arts tried to sponsor the work and 
struggled along with it for some time in the face of dis- 
couragements. It was finally given up because there was no 
one whose duty it was to give the talks. 

Some other schools have had like experiences. In one city 
which started out with enthusiasm the work has finally 
resolved itself into occasional assemblies addressed by out- 
side speakers whenever they can be conveniently secured. 

In still other cities quite good programs of industrial in- 
formation are being given through the medium of motion 
pictures. Very excellent films are secured from advertising 
concerns who furnish the films practically free. The school 
merely pays transportation. 

There are many workable plans for even the small city. 
Local circumstances will largely shape the policy to be fol- 
lowed. In every case it is highly essential that some one per- 
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son be at the head of the plan and be given time to co- 
o-dinate the work. He must see that there is a truthful and 
unbiased presentation of facts sufficiently interesting to hold 
the students. Rightly presented, occupations is an extremely 
valuable subject. 


ABSTRACTS OF TALKS 
By Mrs. Litutan M. Gitpretu, Montclair, New Jersey 
Reducing Fatigue in Family Life 
(Delivered before the Home Economics Section) 


Our fatigue investigation demands that some attention 
be given to the 24-hour day. This means that even fatigue 
investigators in industry must consider the family life. Phys- 
iological fatigue will be increasingly easy to eliminate if 
various types of work are taken out of the home and others 
are done by power machines or by simplified hand processes. 
Psychological fatigue, however, demands that increasing at- 
tention be given to the consideration of such subjects as 
worry, friction, pressure, clutter, monotony, isolation. These 
must be thought through both in terms of industry as it 
affects the home and in terms of the family life itself. Only 


when we apply engineering methods and the psychological 
methods cooperatively can we expect to get results which are 
cumulative and of permanent value. 


The Relation of Industry to the Modern Home 
(Delivered at the Banquet Session) 

Industry is not only recognizing the importance of home 
life as it affects industrial efficiency, but is able to furnish 
a profitable method of attack on home problems. It has 
developed methods of measuring which apply equally well 
to housekeeping as well as industrial problems. It has a tech- 
nique for simplifying practice, for standardizing work meth- 
ods, and for making both job and personality analyses which 
are serviceable to the home maker. 

It can help in determining what is to be done, who is to 
do it, when and where it is to be done, how it is to be done, 
and even in supplying the why. In every step from the 
standpoint of philosophy of homemaking to the final details 
of the technique, industry offers a work method. 

This is being increasingly applied, and the results should 
affect not only the home and home economics work but all 
types of education which have to do both with effective 
homemaking and efficient adjustment to and participation 
in industry. 


Reports on Some of the Section Meetings of the 
Louisville Convention 


I. The Rehabilitation Section 


C. B. Gwyn, State Supervisor of Civilian Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation section at the 
Louisville meeting of the American Vocational Association 
held in Louisville on December 2, 3 and 4, 1926, was a very 
worth while conference. The first meeting on Thursday 
morning, December 2, was planned principally for informa- 
tion to vocational directors. We were glad to note that 
there were four or five directors present. We were disap- 
pointed that there were not more in attendance at the meet- 
ing but after we learned the facts we found it was impos- 
sible for many of them to get there on account of con- 
flicting conferences and addresses they wanted to hear. 

The first paper was by Terry C. Foster, Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Alabama. He covered the subject— 
“The Duties of State Supervisors of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion.” His paper was unique and covered the following 
points: That the position of the supervisor is unique; that 
the rehabilitation movement is new and that the general 
duties were about as follows: 


To know what is known about rehabilitation. 

To act as a trainer of field forces. 

To maintain a balanced program. 

To work out plans of cooperation. 

To sell rehabilitation to the public. 

To recommend policies. 

Specific duties named were: 

To devise means of locating potential cases. 

To exercise judgment in selection. 

To render cases physically fit. 

To prepare courses of study. 

To supervise training. 

To secure and keep records. 

To exercise supervision over agents. 

To maintain contact with the live roll. 

All of these points were explained and the ramification of 
details in carrying out these points was explained fully in 
an able manner by Mr. Foster. Every vocational director 
should have heard this paper. 


“The Principles of Vocational Rehabilitation” was the next 
subject by W. F. Faulkes, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation of Wisconsin. Mr. Faulkes brought out the point that 
the underlying principle of the rehabilitation movement 
was conservation of human resources, that the movement 
has developed into a nation wide movement for reclaiming 
of disabled persons wherever they may be found. He gave his 
reasons for the rapid extent of this social program as 
follows: (1) That the Federal Act places the responsibility 
rightly upon the states and that 39 states having accepted 
the act is indicative of the soundness of such policy; (2) 
That Federal aid was offered in such form that it remained 
possible for the States to develop their own programs within 
the state as would most adequately meet the needs; and (3) 
That the designation of State Boards for Vocational Edu- 
cation as the administrative body was a fortunate arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Faulkes feels that rehabilitation is broader in scope 
than any one division of vocational education, being inter- 
woven with curative, welfare and employment agencies as 
well as those pertaining to re-training. 

Mr. Faulkes said clearly that rehabilitation requires in- 
tensive supervision rather than one of a general inspectorial 
nature and because of this character of the service the per- 
sonnel must necessarily be several times as large as ordinarily 
required in other forms of vocational activities. It was also 
indicated that the success of the rehabilitation program in 
any state is determined very largely by the type of personnel 
and the latitude given such service to correlate with other 
agencies, public and private, already in the field doing 
similar type of work. He brought out the point which is a 
very important one that there is no class of people who have 
the “show me” attitude to a larger extent than disabled 
people and therefore we are not surprised when disabled 
people do not flock to the office door step on the announce- 
ment that the office is open for business. 

Exceeding care is necessary to see that both the disabled 
person and others interested in the case understand fully 
why the State service may not be available in a particular 
instance. To meet these varied attitudes and situations re- 
quires the greatest tact on the part of the state agency and 
its field workers. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


The House of Delegates of the American Vocational Association is composed of the state directors of vocational 
education, the presidents of affiliated associations, and one delegate for each twenty members or major fraction 


thereof for each affiliated association. 


The business session of the House of Delegates was held at four o’clock on Friday afternoon. 


Membership of House of Delegates American Vocational Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, December 3, 1926. 


ALABAMA— 

J. B. Hobdy, Director; Terry C. Foster, President ; 
L. R. Fuller; O. R. Graves; Geo. T. Sargent; S. L. 
Chestnut; Ivol Spafford; Margaret Sowell. 
ARIZONA— 

A. M. Davis, Director. 

ARKANSAS— 

H. C. Givens, Director; J. H. Moreau, President; 
E. B. Matthew; R. B. Smith; Miss Druzilla Kent. 
CALIFORNIA— 

Nicholas Ricciardi, Director; J. R. Alltucker, Pres- 
ident; Vierling Kersey; Ben W. Johnson; Howard 
Campion; William S. Kienholz. 

CONNECTICUT— 

F. J. Trinder, Director; Herber J. Hanson; E. M. 
Walsh; Robert C. Coutts. 

DELAWARE— 

R. W. Heim, Director; A. B. Anderson; Miss 
Marion F. Breck. 

FLORIDA— 

C. O. Holley, Director; O. M. Edwards; E. W. 
Garris. 

GEORGIA- 

Paul W. Chapman, Director. 
IDAHO— 

William Kerr, Director. 
ILLINOIS— 

J. E. Hill, Director; A. B. Mays; C. A. Bennett; 
N. F. Fultz; L. W. Wahlstrom;:Wm. Bachrach; A 
G. Bauersfeld; J. F. Kolb; Freeman S. Hurd; James 
McKinney; E. E. Sheldon; Adah Hess. 
MINNESOTA— 

E. M. Phillips, Director; John F. Friese. 
MISSISSIPPI— 

J. F. Hubbard, Director. 

MISSOURI 

George Reavis, Director. 
NEBRASKA— 

C. A. Fulmer, Director. 
NEVADA— 

F. Dean Bradley, Director. 
NEW JERSEY 
Wesley O’Leary, Director; Lauren S. Archibald. 

NEW YORK— 

L. A. Wilson, Director; Charles W. Clark; E. A. T. 
Hapgood. 

NORTH CAROLINA— 

T. E. Browne, Director; H. L. Stanton; Rebecca 
Cushing; Florence Lytle. 
OKLAHOMA— 

C. W. Briles, Director; Scott J. McGinnis. 
OHIO— 

C. D. Steiner, President; Mary M. Conway; Frank- 
lin T. Jones; J. Ray Stine; Carl T. Cotter; Ray Fife; 
H. W. Niswonger; Enid W. Lunn; Alice M. Don- 
nelly; E. O. Bolender. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

L. H. Dennis, Director; C. F. Bauder, President; 
J. W. Barritt; P. L. Cressman; N. A. Butz; Miss 
Genevieve Fisher; Mrs. Anna G. Green; W. G. 
Groschke; Anthony Goldberger; H. C. Fetterolf; C. 
E. Hedden; R. L. Newing; C. E. Myers; F. C. Nie- 
weg; H. G. Parkinson; F. T. Struck: G. D. Whitney; 
G. H. Parks; W. C. Wright. 








SOUTH CAROLINA— 

Verd Peterson, Director; Prof. W. G. Crandall; 
Miss Pauline Gordon; Miss Carrie Green; Miss Lil- 
lian Hoffman; R. R. Mellette. 

INDIANA— 

Z. M. Smith, Director; R. W. Gregory, President; 
Harry E. Wood; Mary Beeman; E. C. Jerman; Al- 
len Hamilton; G. F. Weber; Glen D. Brown; Ruth 
Heath; Ozark Palin; Tressia Vandivier; Otis Crane; 
Bruce Hardy; Edward Criss. 

IOWA— 

Harley M. Brook, Director; Alfred H. Hausrath, 
Jr.; W. H. Lancelot; Wm. Wood; R. H. Barnes, 
President; R. C. Woolman; Chas. McCaslin; J. V. 
Lynn. 

KANSAS— 

C. M. Miller, Director; E. H. Teagarden, Presi- 
dent; W. L. Friley; Estherline Mason; Ira L. Plank; 
A. L. Berry; L. F: Hall. 

KENTUCKY- 

G. Ivan Barnes, Director and President; M. C. 
Ford; Gordie Young; J. L. Harmon; Margaret 
Egner; Guy Whitehead; Julia Hurd; G. A. Brandt; 
Alcie Kinslow; Ethel Lovell; Margaret D. Fowler. 
MAINE- 

S. E. Patrick, Director; E. K. Jenkins. 
MARYLAND— 

J. D. Blackwell, Director; C. W. Sylvester, Presi- 
dent; B. H. Leland; E. B. Luce; John A. Kratz. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

R. O. Small, Director. 

MICHIGAN 

E. E. Gallup, Director; B. A. Walpole, President ; 
Dr. George Myers; Prof. Thomas Diamond; K. G. 
Smith; R. S. Linton; Ruth Freegard; Minnie Irons; 
Katherine Andrews; E. J. Lake; Hazel Roach; F. A. 
Smith; George Frazee. 
TENNESSEE— 

James Arentson, Director. 
TEXAS— 

N. S. Hunsdon, Director; C. L. 
Murray; Bess Heilin; Lillian Peek. 
VERMONT- 

F. B. Jenks, Director. 
VIRGINIA— 

B. H. Van Ott, Director; T. G. Rydingsvard, Ora 
Hart Avery; D. M. Blankenship; Alice L. Saunder. 
WASHINGTON 

W. G. Hummel, Director. 

WEST VIRGINIA— 

J. F. Marsh, Director; D. B. Finch, President; E. 
S. Maclin; C. H. Martin. 

WISCONSIN— 

George Hambrecht, Director; R. L. Cooley, Presi- 
dent; E. F. Randall; O. J. Dorr; J. B. Coleman; L. 
R. Evans; John Tepoorten; A. R. Graham; D. P. 
Hughes; E. E. Gunn, Jr.; H. C. Thayer; T. S. Rees; 
C. A. Bowman; Herb Heilig; W. A. Sprise. 
WYOMING— 

F. M. Treat, Director. 

CANADA 

A. W. Crawiord, Dominion Director, Ottawa. 

D. A. Campbell, Director for the Province of On- 

tario, Ontario. 

A. Frigon, Director for the Province of Quebec, 

Montreal. 


Davis; Laura 
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The House of Delegates at the Louisville Convention was comp 
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Alabama 8 Connecticut Idaho 1 Kansas Massachusetts 1 
Arizona Delaware : Illinois 12 Kentucky 11 Michigan 3 
Arkansas ; Florida ; Indiana 14 Maine v4 Minnesota 
California Georgia Iowa 8 Maryland 5 Mississippi 
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1 Missouri 1 New York 3 Pennsylvania fe Wisconsin 
13 Nebraska 1 North Carolina South Carolina i iz ; Wyoming 

2 Nevada 1 Ohio Tennessee E: z Canada 

1 New Jersey 2 Oklahoma 2 Texas : West Virginia 
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Committees of the First Annual Convention 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Kentucky, December 2, 3, 4, 1926 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


EDWIN A. LEE, President 
Director of Division of Vocational Education, 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
Z. M. SMITH, Secretary 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

LEWIS GUSTAFSON, Treasure 
Superintendent of the David Ranken, Jr., “School of 
Mechanical Trades 
St. Louis, Missouri 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Berkeley, California 
LEWIS GUSTAFSON 
St. Louis, Missouri 
L. H. DENNIS 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 
Dean of School of Education, University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
R. L. COOLEY 
Director of Vocational Education 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 
WYLLE B. McNEAL 
Head of Division of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
F. J. TRINDER 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 
J. B. HOBDY 
State Director of Vocational Education 
ee Alabama 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 
Dean Department of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
G. IVAN BARNES 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
ETHEL M. LOVELL 
Principal Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


STATE COMMITTEES 


G. IVAN BARNES, Chairman 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
PUBLICITY 
M. C. FORD, Chairman 
Western Kentucky State Normal School 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
B. W. HARTLEY 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
eh Kentucky 
ALCIE KINSLOW 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Ww. TAYLOR 
Dean Department of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
ETHEL M. LOVELL 
Principal Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
Louisville, Kentucky 
TOURS 
(State and Local) 

F. G. BURD, Chairman 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
R. E. DAUGHERTY 
Director Manual Training and Home Economics 
Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


BANQUET 
B. W. BRIGMAN, Chairman 

Dean Speed Scientific School, University of Louisville 

ANITA MEYERS 

Instructor in Art, Normal School 

Louisville, Kentucky 

ALICE CAHILL 

Instructor in Design 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Kentucky 


MUSIC 
JAY W. FAY, Chairman 
Director of Music, Louisville Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


PRINTING 
J. H. NISSEN, Chairman 

Printing maui % 5 Theodore — Trade School 
BEAUERL 

Linotype Instructor, “pmeodore Abr _ Trade School 
. Me 

Bookbinding Instructor, Scala Ahrens Trade 

School 


SIGNS 


R. T. SCHWENDER 
Drafting Instructor, Theodore Ahrens Trade School 


EQUIPMENT FOR SPEAKERS 
HARRY EVANS, Chairman 
Louisville Convention and Publicity League 
PAUL BURLINGAME 
Brown Hotel 
A. R. HUDSON 
Electricity Instructor, Theodore _ Trade School 

H. W. SCHE 
Cabinet Making eile 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
GEORGE OCHS 
Machine Shop Instructor 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School 


STATE AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 
JULIA HURD, Chairman 
Professor of Home Economics Education 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
T. W. FREEMAN 

Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
CHARLES P. McGUIRE 
Instructor in Bookbinding 

Theodore Ahrens Trade School 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 


ETHEL M. LOVELL, Chairman 
Principal Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
Louisville, Kentucky 
EDWARD GOTTSCHALK 
Board of Education 
B. W. HARTLEY 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
THEODORE AHRENS 
President — Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
i, T 


Chairman Education Committee, Ben Franklin Club 


INFORMATION 
MARY GALE CAWTHON, Chairman 
Assistant Supervisor Manual Training and Home 
Economics 
HARRY EVANS 
Louisville Convention and Publicity League 
PAUL BURLINGAME 
Louisville Convention and Publicity League 
HAZEL ALEXANDER 
Assistant Supervisor Domestic Science 
MARGUERITE GILHAM ARNOLD 
Instruction in Science, Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
LADIES ENTERTAINMENT 
MRS. CHARLES SEMPLE, Chairman 


USHERS 


THORNTON WILCOX, Chairman 
Director Boy Scouts 
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Many state statutes relating to rehabilitation do not 
make provision for physical restoration although reduction 
or removal of the handicapped condition may be the most 
feasible procedure. Some may argue that such work is not 
the responsibility of the agency in charge of the state pro- 
gram. It is a greater task to convince the disabled person 
and others interested that such is not the responsibility of 
the state department than it is to establish contacts and 
working relationships with existing organizations under 
whom physical restoration may be facilitated. 

Above all was emphasized the point that successful re- 
habilitation implies the determination of a definite employ- 
ment objective and that effective placement necessitates a 
thorough knowledge of job opportunities if such placement 
is to be effected without too much waste of time and effort. 

Mr. Faulkes further indicated that a study should be made 
of industries to disclose the educational, vocational and 
physical requirements of each job observed, the wage scale, 
the possibilities of promotion in the plant, the hazards, 
strains and entrance requirements, both physical or other- 
wise. Such a study gives accurate information as to the type 
of jobs available in each industry and distribution of such 
jobs. Employers of the state will be enlightened as to the 
purpose of the rehabilitation program. 

It was indicated that we as state rehabilitation people 
have been so busy with the many details of our job that we 
have had little if any time to devote to the education of the 
public relative to the merits of the rehabilitation movement. 

D. M. Blankenship, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for Virginia was the next speaker. His subject was 
“Phases of Vocational Rehabilitation.” He spoke in part as 
follows: 

In making a survey, age, sex, race, schooling, experience, 
degree of disability, mental and physical capacity, economic 
status, period of disability and environment must be con- 
sidered. If the applicant is under age this automatically re- 
moves him from further consideration. If very old it is use- 
less to give much time to the case and usually such 
cases may be promptly closed as not susceptible. Schooling 
and experience are of major importance. Our hardest prob 
lems are found among those of little schooling and experi- 
ence. Again if disabilities are of long standing it is usually 
wise to assume the applicant has become adjusted to his 
condition and is not in need of our service. 

Mental attitude is often an important item bearing on 
our final actions, also the economic conditions surrounding 
the applicant. 

A disability has to be seen to be fully appreciated. The 
same disability will be a greater handicap to one than to 
another. Only personal contact and investigation will serve 
as a basis for successful plans for rehabilitation. Having 
obtained the desired information we must exercise our 
right of case selection because not every case surveyed will 
be a proper subject for rehabilitation. Some may be eligible 
from the standpoint of law. They may be in a deplorable 
condition and badly in need of service from some sccial or 
charitable agency but they are not feasible for rehabilitation. 
Their training is not practicable or possible from the stand- 
point of vocational rehabilitation. These cases should be 
promptly eliminated. The sooner that we as rehabilitation 
workers realize that we cannot make something out of 
nothing the sounder our program will be and the more per- 
manent, lasting and effective the results. We should not 
follow our sympathy beyond discretion. 

Mr. Blankenship also emphasized the point that the re- 
habilitation worker must be familiar with the various in- 
dustries in his state, their vocational requirements and their 
opportunities. 

The trainee needs constant and understanding supervision 
—this is individual. The same kind of supervision is not 
adapted to all cases. In one we have to encourage, in an- 
other we must adopt sterner measures, criticizing or even 
scolding, all depending on the personality and menial at- 
titude of the trainee. 

This speaker emphasized at length the possibilities of suc- 
cess in physical restoration, which interest indeed forms a 
very important part of the rehabilitation program. 


He brought out that vocational schools as at present or- 
ganized are of little assistance to the rehabilitation worker, 
especially the adult cases for they are of necessity organized 
on a school basis. The number of vocations taught is lim- 
ited as well as the number of pupils per instructor. The 
courses are not intensive enough to meet the ordinary aid 
usual needs of rehabilitation. It is not practical or possible 
for such schools to give each individual case the attention 
which a rehabilitation case requires for in rehabilitation 
there can be no mass or class handling. 

It was brought out also that vocational education, social 
service and physical restoration are all correlated, used and 
completed by the rehabilitation worker. 

The last paper of this session was held over until Friday 
morning for lack of time. It was one of the best papers read, 
namely “Selling Rehabilitation to the Public” by H. L. 
Stanton, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation for North 
Carolina. Mr. Stanton is a very practical man, therefore 
this subject was well placed in his hands. 

Mr. Stanton said in part that as far back as history be- 
gins, the halt, the lame and the blind have been forced to 
resort to begging as a means of existence. Not until the 
twentieth century have the followers of the Man of Galilee 
caught the vision of rehabilitation as demonstrated by Him. 
He relieved the distress of the crippled beggars on the 
street corners of the cities of Palestine, not by alms giving 
but by the restoration of their earning power and so it is 
our privilege to carry on this blessed work. 

Though we are entrusted with this work we cannot per- 
form it alone. We must have the support and cooperation 
of many people. It is of the greatest importance that those 
who are fully responsible for the entire program of voca- 
tional education, including rehabilitation in most states, be 
thoroughly sold on rehabilitation. In Carolina, he says the 
newspapers in reporting public addresses frequently devote 
as much and sometimes more space to the discussion of re- 
habilitation as to remarks on vocational education. This 
may be due in part to the tremendous appeal that rehabil- 
itation makes to the public. 

The unfortunate worker finds friends waiting him at his 
bedside in the hospital who encourage him to take a fresh 
start, guide him through a practical course of training for 
a vocation in which his disability will not prove a handicap 
and help him find suitable employment. From a non-pro- 
ducer and a potential mendicant is evolved a happy, in- 
dependent, self-supporting and useful citizen. What citizen 
upon being given the facts would fail to support such a 
movement ? 

Many influential citizens, political and social leaders may 
be reached through civic clubs. These clubs should not be 
sold for their political support only but for other aid which 
they will render. Even industrial establishments have been so 
sold on the good results of rehabilitation that companies 
such as the International Harvester, Ford, Chandler, Chrys- 
ler, Buick and Chevrolet Motor Companies and the Armour 
Packing Company are cooperating with the rehabilitation 
divisions in giving disabled persons employment after their 
disablements. Employers have come to depend on the re- 
habilitation office to furnish men who can satisfactorily fill 
vacancies. They prefer to employ handicapped people whom 
they know can do the work to able bodied workers of un- 
certain ability. When employers have learned that crippled 
men like broken machinery can be salvaged both to the in- 
terest of the employer and employee, when they have 
learned that handicapped people can perform some tasks. as 
efficiently as those physically sound with no greater risk, 
the greatest barrier to the rehabilitation of cripples will have 
been removed. 

The balance of the Friday morning session was devoted to 
real personal discussion of problems that arise in the work 
in the states represented by those present. The matter of 
travel of field agents and the time allowed for such travel 
for the investigation and survey of cases were interestingly 
discussed. Here is where the real helpful points were ob- 
tained by those who were really wanting to learn something 
for their own use at home. Questions were asked by Federal 
agents which brought out and led to very splendid informal 
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talks by all present. Such periods as this really are the cream 
of the good to be derived from such a conference. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a discussion of the field 
survey to be made in all states, and the form to be used by 
agents in collecting the data was carefully discussed and 
understood by those present. 

In conclusion then, the three days’ conference at Louis- 
ville was a thoroughly helpful one to those that were really 
sincere in their desire to obtain some good from the con- 
ference. 


Il. The Agricultural Section 
J.D. BLackweELt, Baltimore, Maryland, Secretary 


Mr. Lester B. Pollom briefly summed up the spirit of the 
meetings of the agricultural section of A. V. A. in The Kan- 
sas Smith-Hughes Vocational News for December, by writ- 
ing: 

“In times past it has appeared to the writer that a large 
number of workers in the field of Vocational Education in 
Agriculture came to the annual convention of the A. V. A. 
in an attitude of self-satisfaction, glad to tell of outstanding 
and especially spectacular achievements, but inclined to con- 
ceal cases of mediocre accomplishment. There seemed to be 
a reluctance on the part of many to admit problems and 
difficulties and an occasional defeat. At the recent conven- 
tion, however, the most hopeful sign, in the opinion of the 
writer, lay in the fact that a greater number than ever 
before came confessing weaknesses, difficulties, and occa- 
sional failures. 

“Probably there is no barrier more impregnable to prog- 
ress and improvement than an attitude and feeling of self- 
satisfaction. As individuals or as a group, we can hardly 
hope to grow in strength until we point out and admit, to 
ourselves at least, our failings and weaknesses. Every state 
attempting a program of vocational education in agricul- 
ture has its problems, its weaknesses, and its failings. Failure 
to reveal them precludes any hope of improvement of the 
program by means of conventions and conferences. Such 
failure might indicate one of two things—either we are 
ignorant of true conditions, or we are seeking to hide our 
heads in the sand until danger of exposure is past. It was 
indeed gratifying to note an attitude of honest confession at 
the recent meetings of the Agricultural workers of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association.” 

Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean of Education at the University of 
Kentucky, opened the meeting on December 2 by a brief 
address of welcome. Announcements of special interest were 
also made by Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. J. A. Linke, of Washington, D. C., Chairman of the 
committee on “A Long Time Program of Education in a 
State,” gave a detailed report based on: 

1. Necessity for setting up a long time program. 

2. Considerations in making a long time program. 

3. Examples of long time programs. 

Mr. Linke used charts in setting up objectives that should 
guide the members of the group in setting up a long time 
program. 

Mr. J. E. Hill outlined briefly the application of the com- 
mittee’s report as it applies to the State of Illinois. This re- 
port included a reference to such topics as: 

1. The necessity for securing the approval of the State 
executive committee on secondary agricultural instruc- 
tion. 

2. Examples of successful plans in Illinois. 

Mr. Ira Plank, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture at Win- 
field, Kansas, explained a chart entitled “The Organization 
and Work of the Vocational Agricultural Teacher.” 

Mr. E. E. Gallup, of Michigan, stressed the importance 
of a long time program from the standpoint of the boy en- 
rolled for vocational agriculture. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, of Washington, D. C., introduced Hon- 
orable John F. Case, Editor of the Missouri Ruralist, who 
spoke from first hand experience on the topic, “How a De- 
partment of Vocational Education in Agriculture Should 
Function in a Community.” Mr. Case emphasized the neces- 


sity for vision in vocational education in agriculture. All 
agreed that the address by Mr. Case was one of the best 
ever given before members of the agricultural section. 

Dr. C. E. Myers, Chairman of the committee, reported 
on “Basis for Measuring the Efficiency of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture.” The report included a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that a standing research committee on 
measurements be appointed to report annually. 

At the meeting on Friday, December 3, Mr. J. A. Linke, of 
Washington, D. C., expressed the need for a national insignia 
for vocational educational in agriculture. He showed sug- 
gestive designs and recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee on a national insignia. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, reviewed “The Outstanding Developments in Agri- 
cultural Education during 1925-26.” In discussing the topic, 
Dr. Lane outlined the basis for deciding upon outstanding 
developments. 

Mr. Paul Chapman, Director of Vocational Education for 
Georgia, explained the work of the committee on “Need for 
and Proposed Types of Promotional Work in Vocational 
Education in Agriculture.” Mr. Chapman then spoke briefly 
on farm magazines as a means of promotion. Copies of a 
reprint from The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
Georgia-Alabama Edition, and a suggestive outline for the 
department of vocational agriculture in the Progressive 
Farmer from January to June, 1927, were distributed. Mr. 
H. O. Sampson, State Supervisor of Agriculture for New 
Jersey, outlined a plan for giving publicity through news- 
papers. R. D. Maltby, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, spoke briefly on “Contacts with Related In- 
dustry.” Mr. Maltby called attention to the fact that re- 
lated industry is divided into two parts: 

1. Organizations affected financially by agriculture. 

2. Organizations which are purely philanthropic, such as 

Breeders’ Associations, etc. 

Mr. V. E. Kivlin, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation for Wisconsin, outlined the topic “Selling the Voca- 
tional Program to Persons Engaged in the Field of General 


Education.” Mr. Kivlin’s report was given in the nature of 


a report on a questionnaire sent to all teacher-trainers and 
State supervisors throughout the United States. 

Mr. E. B. Matthews, of Arkansas, explained his plan of 
securing publicity through the radio. Mr. Matthews, as a 
basis for discussion, had sent questionnaires to State super- 
visors. He reported that twenty-four of the forty-eight 
State supervisors were making use of the radio. Mr. Mat- 
thews summarized the principles to be used in the use of 
the radio as follows: 

1. Brevity 2. Regularity 3. Novelty in titles 

Mr. Chapman concluded the report with a summary on a 
study made by Mr. L. H. Davies, of Colorado, on the 
“Value of Contests as a Means of Publicity.” An important 
conclusion was that the contests should be encouraged as a 
means to an end instead of as an end in itself. 

At the meeting held on December 4, Professor R. M. 
Stewart of Cornell presented the report of the committee on 
“Necessities and Suggestions for the Reorganization of 
Teacher-Training in Agricultural Education.” He quoted 
from the report of the directors on the matter of training 
for leadership and distributed mimeographed material on 
“Tentative Analysis of Functions and Activities of the 
Teacher of Agriculture.’ The committee was retained in 
order to carry on the study of the problem. 

Dr. C. H. Lane presented the matter of national con- 
tests. He explained the attitude toward the International 
and discussed the American Royal Contest and the first 
National Congress at Kansas City. 

Dr. Sherman Dickinson, of Missouri University, presented 
the idea of the vocational agricultural caps. Samples were 
shown and an explanation given of their purpose, possibil- 
ities, and price. 

Professor J. T. Wheeler, of Georgia, reported for the com- 
mittee on “Training Teachers for Part-Time and Evening 
Work.” 

Professor M. A. Sharp, of Iowa, presented the report of 
the committee on “The Preparation of Farm Shop Teachers.” 
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At the business session, the minutes of the Cleveland 
meeting in December, 1925, were read and approved. 

J. fT. Wheeler, of Georgia, reported that there had been 
very little progress toward the establishment of a magazine 
to serve the purposes of an official publication in Agricul- 
tural Education. 

The following committees for 1927 were then named by 
Vice-President Taylor: . 
Research—C. E. Myers, Chairman 

H. M. Skidmore, California J.T. Wheeler, Georgia 

F. W. Lathrop, Minnesota C. H. Lane, Washington 
Insignia—J. A. Linke, Chairman 

Sherman Dickinson, Missouri William Kerr, Idaho 

Paul Chapman, Georgia H. O. Sampson, New Jersey 
General Live Stock Judging Contest—C. H. Lane, Chairman 

Guy James. Missouri William Kerr, Idaho 

Ray Fife, Ohio E. B. Nelms, Oklahoma 
Dairy Judging Contest—C. H. Lane, Chairman 

J. E. Hill, Illinois H.C. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania 

L. M. Sheffer, Georgia J.J. McFee, California. 

The members of the standing committee on agricultural 
education* have already begun work on the program for 
1927. It-is expected that the program to be presented at Los 
Angeles will be one of the very best in the history of the 
association. 


* Consisting of Paul W. Chapman, Georgia; Sherman 
Dickinson, Missouri; C. H. Lane, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education; W. S. Taylor, Kentucky; and J. D. 
Blackwell, Maryland. 


III. The Industrial Section 


F. J. Truvper, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Industrial Section of the A. V. A. Convention had 
in mind the introduction of contributors who felt the urge 
of vocational education. ; 

Mr. E. M. Walsh who has been associated with industrial 
education for many years, and is now chairman of the edu- 
cational committee of the International Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators, was appointed chairman 
of the meetings. 

The opening session of the Industrial Section, Thursday 
morning, December 2, presented Mr. Robert L. Coutts of 
the International Silver Co., whose subject was “How a 
State Trade School trains apprentices to become real crafts- 
men for the Silver Industry.” 

Mr. Coutts related in detail the working plan of the In- 
ternational Silver Co., with the State Trade School of 
Meriden, and stated the company fully realizing the neces- 
sity of training apprentices for the skilled trades of the in- 
dustry believed this could best be done through cooperation 
with a public agency whose business it is to teach. The plan 
provides for the employment of apprentices by the company 
and the detailing of the young men to the State Trade 
School on the basis of full-time or part-time attendance for 
as long a period as in the judgment of the Trade School 
officials may be necessary for learning the particular trade 
assigned. Mr. Coutts also exhibited silverware the actual 
product of boys in the school which was examined and 
greatly admired. 

The second speaker of the morning was Mr. E. E. Sheldon 
of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., who spoke on, “How 
Industry Can Cooperate with the Trade School.” Mr. 
Sheldon related the experiences of his company in promoting 
its own training department and in cooperating with the 
schools of Chicago. 

Friday morning, December 3rd, Mr. Henry Burn, Presi- 
dent of the Wall Paper Manufacturers Association read a 
paper on, “The Value of our product to the Public depends 
upon the quality of workmanship employed to handle and 
apply it.” Mr. Burn stressed the need for training in the 
trade of paperhanging and told of the work of Mr. E. K. 
Jenkins, the association’s educational director, in promoting 
such training around the country and expressed the desire 


of the association to cooperate with every agency offering 
such training. 

Mr. William Wall, a master painter and decorator of 
Massachusetts, the second speaker of the morning spoke on, 
“Training for Craftsmanship in the Art of Painting and 
Decorating.” 

Mr. Wall dealt mostly with the art of finishing and grain- 
ing various wood and exhibited table tops made of one kind 
of wood but grained to represent over a thousand pieces of 
different woods. This was not merely for the purpose of 
displaying table tops but to convey the idea of what real 
craftsmanship means. Considerable discussion was aroused at 
this session. 

The first period of the Saturday morning session was de- 
voted to a discussion of experiences on Foreman Conference 
work. Those participating were men from several sections 
of the country. Messrs. R. Bundy, Spawn, C. R. Allen, 
George Sanders, H. J. Hanson and G. McCarthy. 

Much enthusiasm was manifested in this work and the 
discussion lasted well into the period assigned for the sec- 
ond subject. Mr. Charles R. Allen explained in detail “The 
Connecticut Plan” for training foremen conference leaders 
and declared it to be the most complete plan thus far pre- 
sented. Mr. Allen was asked many questions as to the detail 
of the plan. 

The chairman was forced to discontinue the discussion and 
proceed with the introduction of Mr. William Tallant of the 
National Laundry Owners Association whose subject was, 
“Vocational Training for the Laundry Industry.” 

On the whole the sessions were well attended. It is the 
desire of the Industrial Section that those planning its pro- 
gram in the future continue to enlist the services of men 
from industry not only that they may express their views as 
to what vocational education is needed in industry, but to 
tell what is actually being done of benefit to the youth as 
well as of industry, and to be influential factors in ways 
and means for promoting education and industrial efficiency, 
because it is recognized that these two factors are insep- 
arable. 


IV. Home Economics Section 


BEuLaH I. Coon, Chairman of the A. V. A. Standing 
Committee on Home Economics Education. 

The Thursday morning meeting was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the topic “The Need for Leaders in Vocational 
Home Economics Education.” Miss Adelaide S. Baylor pre- 
sented the great need for leaders, first, who could give 
others a real vision for the vocational homemaking pro- 
gram, second, who would interpret the ideals of this work 
to others so that some of the present misinterpretations 
would be overcome and, third, who so gradually took over 
responsibilities in leading that when positions demanding 
great leadership were available they would be prepared to 
fill these positions effectively. She stressed the need of having 
leaders who did not lead as a sheep whom others followed 
blindly, nor as the sort of leader who demanded leadership, 
but as one who gave others a vision and developed the in- 
itiative and ideals of those working with her. 

Miss Wylle B. McNeal, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Advanced Professional Courses in Vocational Edu- 
cation in Home Economics, presented the program which 
her committee has worked out for training for leadership 
in this field. The report has been mimeographed by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. It includes: 


(1) A list of leadership jobs in vocational education in home 
economics, 

(2) Sources from which leaders may be expected to be se- 
cured, 

(3) Essential qualifications of applicants accepted for train- 
ing for leadership jobs, 

(4) A detailed analysis of the teacher trainers job as a type 
leadership job in vocational education, 

(5) The suggested materials, means and problems from 

which a training program may be formulated, 
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(6) Standards of attainment which might be expected of 
one taking this training. 

Miss Mabel Campbell presided over this meeting and led 
the discussion. She said that there had been 124 new teacher 
trainers and supervisors in the 23 western states during the 
last four years and that such a rapid turnover indicated a 
great need for a carefully worked-out system of finding 
and guiding the experience and training of prospective lead- 
ers for such positions. She told of two or three instances 
where failure, to fill satisfactorily leadership positions, had 
been due not to lack of training but to failure to get the 
right sort of experience or to secure the right sort of train- 
ing at the right time. In other words there had been an at- 
tempt to “short circuit” the preparation. She emphasized the 
waste in leadership material because of such lack of guid- 
ance and the shortage of leaders resulting. 

The Friday morning discussion centered around “The 
Family as the Basis of Home Economics Instruction.” Miss 
Anna Kloss, of Massachusetts, presided and introduced, first, 
Miss Anna E. Richardson, Field Worker in Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education of the American Home Econ- 
omics Association. Miss Richardson presented to the group 
the importance of Home Economics contributing to this 
program in those three phases in which they are best pre- 
pared to assist. 

(1) Home economists should stand back of the physical 
care of the child as they have never done before. It has 
been found often that if the food, rest, and elimina- 
tion are properly taken care of for the small child, be- 
havior problems will not be evident. 

(2) Home economists should train better home managers 
and give to others interested in this problem a body of 
principles which are involved in the better manage- 
ment of the home. This management must include (a) 
better organization of time, effort, and better use of 
money, (b) better management of the personnel of the 
home, not in terms of the autocracy of the child or of 
any other member of the family, but in terms of the 
democracy of the family and (c) better choice of 
equipment in terms of the happiest and most efficient 
life for the members of the family. 

To Home Economics women probably belongs the 

responsibility of making available for present and future 

mothers the best helps which can be given in methods 
of teaching the infant and the older child in the home. 

Miss Ronella Spickard, of Versailles, Kentucky, told of 
specific things which she had done with her home econom- 
ics students in high school to raise standards of family life 
by interesting her girls in developing the sort of traits which 
they admired in the person whom they wished to be like. 
Projects were chosen by the girls in beautifying their sur- 
roundings, making other people happy, and in planning a 
better family participation in recreation. Miss Spickard 
inspired the group to feel that she was dealing with some of 
the vital phases of the future homemaker’s training—that 
of developing ideals through directing the everyday activ- 
ities and interests of the girls in her classes. 

Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor of Alabama, described 
the “Cooperative Home Improvement” program being car- 
ried on through the cooperation of the vocational agricul- 
tural and home economics teachers in her state. The first 
year three schools worked on a joint program; in one the 
job of improving the homes by screening, and draining of 
the home grounds was taken, in another a yard improve- 
ment and general repair program was carried out, in a 
third, exterior. and interior improvements were made in 
twenty-five homes. During the following summer some time 
was given to a discussion of this problem in the conferences 
of agricultural and home economics teachers. This fall 19 
schools have been visited jointly by the home economics 
and agricultural field agents, who met with the county 
superintendent, the principal and the vocational teachers in 
each school. The. needs of the community were discussed 
and possible methods suggested for developing the work. A 
week or ten days later the schools that wished to do so 
worked out a three year program for their community and 
sent it in to the state office. Clean-up programs, improved 
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nutrition for the community, home and yard beautification 
plans were worked out by the teachers, school administrat- 
ors, and people in the community and sent in to the state of- 
fice. Exchange classes between home economics and agricul- 
tural teachers were carried out—when boys were taught 
better nutrition and the girls simple methods of repair in 
the home and methods of house and yard improvement. 
“Enough has already been done to indicate that the day 
may not be far distant when it will be easy to recognize 
those homes which have in them students in vocational 
classes,” said Miss Spafford. 

Mrs. Frank Gilbreth, of Montclair, New Jersey, home- 
maker and consultant in Industrial Engineering, told the 
group how industrial engineering methods might be used to 
reduce fatigue in the home. She felt it was even more im- 
portant to consider the psychological effect of any change 
on the members of the family than to consider the efficiency 
of whatever new plan might be worked out. The following 
elements of fatigue in the home were suggested as those 
which should be especially studied and as far as possible 
eliminated: worry, monotony, indecision, pressure, clutter, 
and isolation. Specific illustrations drawn from industry, 
showing the influence of each of these factors in fatigue 
were given and specific suggestions made, which had been 
found practical in eliminating these elements of fatigue in 
her own home. The psychology used and the efficiency of 
the methods suggested were an inspiration in improving 
family life. 

On Saturday Miss Julia Hurd, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, presided during the discussion of the topic “Educa- 
tion as a Continuous Process.” Illustrations were given from 
five different states of ways in which the program, being 
offered to adults through the evening and part-time schools, 
was being broadened to include the most vital phases of 
homemaking. The survey to determine the greatest needs 
in Arkansas and the way in which those needs were being 
met this year, the development of mother-craft classes in 
Oklahoma and the new plan for giving part-time homemak- 
ing training to rural girls in Nebraska were especially in- 
spirational. Added to broadening the ccurses another effort 
was most encouraging in the program, which is being car- 
ried out by different states. Meetings with teachers of these 
adult classes or correspondence training courses in better 
methods, better selection of subject matter and the use of 
illustrative material have been definitely organized to im- 
prove the course offered. Ohio, New York State, and Min- 
nesota described their organized attempts to carry on this 
training program. 

The most encouraging part of the whole three sessions 
was the very evident interest of everyone in the group in 
participating in the discussion, both by asking questions 
about problems which they were finding difficult and by 
contributing their experience for the benefit of the rest of 
the group. Each session proved a real opportunity for “giv- 
ing” as well as “getting.” 


V. Commercial Education Section 
Dr. F. G. Nicuors, Harvard University. 


The following questions were discussed in the commercial 
education section meeting on December 3: 


General Education Requirement 


Can you justify the belief that office work should not be 
undertaken by anyone who does not have a high school 
education ? 

Considering an eight-year period for graduates from the 
8th grade, will it pay these 8th grade graduates to finish 
high school? That is, if one group should go from the 8th 
grade and work in offices for eight years, would they be 
worth more or less to their employers at that time than a 
similar group going from the 8th grade to high school and 
finishing a four-year high school course and then working in 
offices for four years? 

Are there many jobs open in the business world for pupils 
who must leave school at fourteen? 
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Do you encourage the employee to acquire more educa- 
tion? 

In your business do the men who have the greater amount 
of education advance faster than those with the greater 
amount of experience ? 


Kinds of Business Training 

Does the evidence indicate that stenography, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping are worth while as stepping stones and 
should therefore be taught ? 

Does the academic high school graduate and the com- 
mercial high school graduate, when employed, enter your 
firm with equal opportunities for advancement or do you 
prefer one or the other? 

If only two differentiations in the commercial course 
could be made and the boys and girls are fairly equally 
divided, what do office managers consider’ would be the 
most beneficial differentiations ? 

What training is suggested as preparation for an eventual 
position as office manager ? 

If a pupil is unable to complete our high school course, 
what subjects would be the most essential for him to have 
before going to work for you? 


Promotional Plans 

Is there a tendency to have definite promotional schemes 
in oifices at the present time? 

What clerical positions, if any, do you regard as having 
highest promotional value ? 

Would it be possible for an office manager to develop a 
chart for his office showing the different positions involved 
and the probable course of promotion? 

Would not a great deal of the costly turnover in office 
positions be avoided if there were a definite outline of the 
duties involved and the necessary knowledge required to se- 
cure promction ? 

How do the promotional opportunities of the job held by 
the college-trained secretary compare with those of the job 
held by a high school graduate? 

Do you ever point out to your employees their ‘respective 
place as an integral part of your organization? 

To what extent do junior workers try to better them- 
selves for their particular positions or to prepare for more 
advanced positions? What would you advise as an incentive 
to spur them on to do so? 


Cooperation Between School and Business 


Do you believe that most business men welcome the mem- 
bership of commercial teachers in your civic and business 
organizations ? 

Do you find the continuation school troublesome? Help- 
ful to your young people? Apparently worthless? How do 
you try to solve the problem ? 

Special short-unit classes given at convenient times in the 
day have been suggested. Do you think that your office 
workers could profit by taking some special short-unit 
course in some subject relative to the work they are doing 
in your office? 

If commercial teachers could see the working of the office 
systems in the community and have the methods used ex- 
plained to them, they could be of much better service to the 
boys and girls whom they are training to become employees 
in these offices. What would be the attitude of office man- 
agers toward welcoming such a study on the part of the 
teachers ? 

Why do not business men, through proper organizations, 
demand and provide means of cooperation with commercial 
departments of high schools? Teachers are not exclusive or 
fearful of criticism as would seem. They are timid. 

As a member of the Chamber of Commerce in your vicin- 
ity would you use your influence in urging that an occupa- 
tional survey be made to determine the kinds of work done 
by boys and girls, the ages of the boys and girls at work, 
and the policy which it is necessary to pursue in the junior 
and senior high schools in order that the demands made 
upon these young people may be prepared for in the best 
possible way ? 








How do you feel about employing continuation school 
pupils ? 

Is it advisable that the school follow up placements in 
your office and do you think this would aid your admin- 
istration ? 

How can the school cooperate with business to eliminate 
private employment agencies for beginners ? 

Would it be possible for you to send to the schools from 
time to time circulars or folders in which you outline the 
needs, requirements, and criticisms of office employees in 
your particular line of work ? 

What do you think of excursions into business offices ? 


Stenographic Requirements 

Of what does a stenographer’s daily work consist? If only 
shorthand transcription, how many ordinary signed letters 
constitute a day’s work? 

Why are lady stenographers more frequently employed 
than young men stenographers? (a) Is it probably due to 
the fact that young ladies will work cheaper? (b) Is it 
probably due to the fact that the girls are easier to get 
along with? (c) Is it probably due to the fact that girls do 
neater work? (d) Is it probably due to the fact that fewer 
boys apply for such positions ? 

At what rate of speed is a stenographer expected to take 
dictation ? 

Is the use of stenography decreasing on account of dic- 
tating machines ? 

Are there enough stenographic positions demanding a su- 
perior knowledge of English plus shorthand and typewriting 
as the only two commercial subjects to justify advising a 
student to major in English and to take shorthand and type- 
writing as the only technical subjects necessary to prepare 
for the job? 

Does the average high school graduate take dictation and 
transcribe satisfactorily ? 

Are there any habits that you have to “unteach” sten- 
ographers? Do you find evidence of any points that we 
stress unnecessarily? Can our stenographers spell your 
vocabulary? Do they adapt themselves quickly to your 
way of doing things ? 

Should the stenographer be taught the use of the slide 
rule? 

Are the majority of your stenographers careless in check- 
ing their errors in transcripts? 

What proportion of stenographers advance to the place 
where they compose their own letters? 


Bookkeeping Requirements 

Can you state definitely the minimum qualifications you 
would ask of a beginner in bookkeeping work? 

What other subjects would be of value correlated with the 
bookkeeping course ? 

Will the machines replace the bookkeeper ? 

Do you think the high school should attempt to teach ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, or do you think it should confine its 
teaching to the elementary priciples and foundation and 
concentrate on those? 

Is the bookkeeping field overcrowded ? 

Will the person remaining in school to get a thorough 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles get a better position 
than one who leaves after his junior business work and is 
trained in a business by you? 

Do you think we ought to departmentalize our bookkeep- 
ing work as is done in business today teaching pupils to 
work in one department at a time? 

Is the use of a bookkeeping machine as necessary as 
rudimentary bookkeeping in the junior high school? If so, 
to what extent should it be taught? 


Special Requirements 
To what extent is good penmanship demanded of your 
employees ? 
Which do business men regard as more important in their 
office employees, skill in doing a few things or being apt to 
learn how to do various tasks? 
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Are there noticeable signs that young people going from 
the 8th grade to business positions are lacking in ability to 
figure and solve simple business problems such as are found 
in the 8th grade arithmetics? Apply this question to young 
people from the 12th grade. 

Is facility in the handling of figures necessary in the op- 
eration of the comptometer ? 

Does typewriting play an important part in the junior 
positions ? 

Is the correspondence of your firm standardized so that it 
must be learned on the job or can it be adequately trained 
for in business English ? 

How many of the positions in your office call for a knowl- 
edge of various machine operations ? 

How extensive and intensive should the teaching of busi- 
ness forms be? 

Do you think that students who have pursued the com- 
mercial course in high school have a broad enough outlook ? 
Do you think these students should be taught a foreign 
language ? 

What knowledge of business affairs would you expect 
your employee to have in addition to his training in a spe- 
cial field? 

Do you find a lack of initiative on the part of commercial 
high school graduates who fill clerical positions in your 
office ? 

Would you like a young man to be familiar with graphs 
and charts before entering your cffice? 

What side of economic knowledge, i. e. production, con- 
sumption, distribution, transportation, or conservation, 
would be of most worth to your employees? 

Do you require any of your office workers to know both 
stenography and bookkeeping ? 

Would it not be better for the pupil taking the com- 
mercial course in high school to have a course in commercial 
English instead of the straight academic English course ? 

Is the entire work on a calculating machine usually the 
duty of a junior clerk? If so, to what extent should it be 
taught in the junior high schools? 


Business Attitudes 

Do high school students enter your employ with the right 
attitude toward their job, associates, and responsibilities ? 

Do business men spend any considerable time and effort 
in developing better attitudes among their office helpers or 
is the tendency to discharge those whose attitudes are not 
satisfactory ? 

Do you find the statement that our pupils need “attitude 
training” to be true? 

From which group, those of right attitudes and good 
judgment or those of pronounced technical skill who possess 
lesser elements of right attitudes and good judgment, are 
selected the employees for the higher offices of business ? 

What is the attitude of the young man or woman to- 
wards these in authority in business? 

Are the students of our schools willing to accept the 

‘ler responsibilities which later lead to more responsible 
pe. 1s, or are they inclined to shirk the small tasks given 
them? 

Evening School Training 

Do you advise evening school training for those in your 
office or would you prefer that they would not tire them- 
selves by this work? 

What group of employees in your concern could be helped 
in our evening school? 

Do you find office workers eager to attend evening 
school ? 

Do you have a system of rewards for voluntary evening 
high school work? Do you give preference to these employ- 
ees for promotion? 


Employment Methods 

In hiring new office help, what particular traits, character- 
istics, and abilities carry most weight with you? 

Do any business concerns ever give tests or examinations 
to applicants for clerical positions to determine their fitness 
for work in their offices? Would it not be possible and ad- 
visable for business men to prepare such tests and give 


samples of them to the schools to show the character of the 
training that they expect their various clerical workers to 
have when they come to them for employment? 

Why do business men so often advertise for clerical help 
by requesting that application be made in own handwriting ? 

How does the office manager decide whether the appli- 
cant is up to the standard required for the position? 

How does the office manager decide just what kind of 
work each employee is best fitted for? 


Office Wages 

Is there an attempt made among business men to give at- 
tention to the justness of relative wages paid to office 
workers and those paid to factory workers or is it a matter 
of supply and demand? In other words, do business men 
consider the student’s expense in getting an education for 
office work and is thefr salary schedule fixed accordingly ? 

Is there a demand among business men for young people 
who need less supervising and would it be profitable to pay 
more to such people if they could be obtained in sufficient 
numbers? Or are the office positions so planned as to make 
supervision prominent and profitable, requiring little judg- 
ment on the part of the worker? 

How do initial salaries of stenographers compare with 
those of other senior commercial workers ? 

Do you grade salaries in stenographic work according to 
output ? 

What do you think would be necessary to raise the gen- 
eral pay standard for office workers ? 


Sex Differences 
Do you think that girls should be given a different busi- 
ness training from that given to boys? Why? 
Do you regard a stenographic job a blind alley job for 
boys ? 
Do you ever give a young man typewriting duties to per- 
form? 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


An Experimental Study with a Group of Seventh Grade 
Girls to Determine the Value of Basting in 
Garment Construction. 


Recina J. FrtANT—MArRGARET MCPHEETERS 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Every Home Economics teacher who is teaching clothing 
construction work with seventh grade girls is confronted 
with several questions regarding the problem of basting. 
Should students be taught to baste from the beginning of 
their construction work? Should they be taught to baste on 
all construction processes? If there are certain construction 
processes in the making of which they should use basting, 
what are these processes ? 

During the school year of 1925-26, there was conducted 
an experiment in basting with a group of seventh grade girls 
at Ames, Iowa. This experiment was carried out as a grad- 
uate problem under the direction of members of the Home 
Economics Vocational Education Department of Iowa State 
College. The schools in which the experiment was con- 
ducted were the student teaching centers for the Home 
Economics Vocational Education Department of Iowa State 
College. The Home Economics classes were under the direct 
supervision of the supervisory staff of the college. The re- 
sults were based upon speed and quality of work. 

A group of forty-eight girls in the seventh grade Home 
Economics classes of Ames, Iowa, were selected for the 
study. These forty-eight girls were enrolled in three different 
classes. The seventh grade was selected because this group 
had had no previous school experience in clothing construc- 
tion and would therefore be the most evenly balanced as 
regards technical skill. The forty-eight girls were divided 
into two groups, Group I and Group II. Throughout the 
entire experiment Group I basted on all samples and all 
clothing processes in the construction of aprons and dresses. 
Group II did not baste either with their samples or clothing 
construction processes. 
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Table Showing Comparison of Ratings for Speed and 
Quality of Work for Groups Number One and Two 


Samples Baste Not Baste 

Dresses Grade Grade 

Aprons Quality Time Quality Time 
Sample No. 1 2.76 47 min. 2.91 42 min. 
Sample No. 2 3.01 19 min. 2.91 17 min. 
Sample No. 3 2.66 27 min. 2.59 24 min. 
Sample No. 4 2.67 27 min. 2.76 24 min. 
Sample No. 5 2.94 24 min. 3.07 18 min. 
Sample No. 6 2.79 18 min. 3.21 17 min. 
Sample No. 7 2.89 41 min. 2.70 37 min. 
Sample No. 8 2.60 83 min. 2.35 77 min. 
Sample No. 9 2.76 16 min. 3.00 15 min. 
Sample No. 10 2.73 33 min. 2.85 31 min. 
Aprons 3.21. 3hrs.Smin. 3.24 2hrs.19 min. 
Dresses 2.50 12hrs.8min. 2.84 12hrs. 4 min. 

Summary 


An analysis of the table shows that with all the samples 
the group that did not baste required less time than the 
group that basted, although in several instances there was 
little difference. With all samples excepting the inner and 
outer curve and the fitted neck facings, the group that did 
not baste seemed to do a better quality of work. The re- 
sults of this experiments seem to indicate that it is not neces- 
sary for girls of the seventh grade, whose average age is from 
twelve to thirteen years, beginners in sewing, to baste in 
sewing processes on percale and similar materials on such 
processes as a hem, on the straight of the material, a set- 
on pocket, French seams, bias neck finishes around the neck 
and collar attached with bias facing. 

This experiment was carried on with a small group and 
should be repeated with a larger group, using different con- 
struction processes and different materials. 


Commercial Education Survey in Lowa. 
E. G. Blackstone, College of Education, University of Iowa 

A status survey of commercial education has just been 
completed in Iowa through the efforts of the Iowa State 
Commercial Teachers Association and the Colleges of Edu- 
cation and of Commerce of the State University of Iowa. 
This is the first year’s unit of a five-year continuous 
survey. 

A questionnaire was returned by over half the commer- 
cial teachers of the state, covering such items as training of 
commercial teachers, business experience and teaching ex- 
perience, daily activities including classroom duties and 
extra curricular details, subjects offered, size of classes, text- 
books used, commercial enrollment, and the like. 

The findings are reported in a bulletin called “Status of 
Commercial Education in Secondary Public Schools of 
Iowa,” Extension Bulletin, College of Education Series, No. 
19, Copies may be obtained from Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Col- 
lege of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. 

The most significant findings are: 

63% of the commercial teachers have had four years 
or more of college; 20% have done graduate work. This 
is a surprisingly large percentage. 

Commercial teachers are tending to go to college and 
universities rather than to business colleges for their 
training. 

Advanced training has a significant effect upon sal- 
ary; those who have done graduate work receive about 
$500 more a year than the average. 

The average teacher is 26 years old, receives a salary 
of $1476, has had about 3 months of business experi- 
ence, has been teaching 4 years, in her second or third 
position, teaches five classes, spends about 21 minutes 
per day preparing for each class and 33 minutes in 
correcting papers, making a total of 54 minutes of out- 
side work for each class, spends about an hour and a 
half in extra-curricular duties each day, and has about 
20 pupils in each class. 


26 separate commercial subjects were found with 
bookkeeping the most frequent, but followed closely 
by typing and shorthand. About 22% of the high 
school enrollment is found in the commercial depart- 
ment, and this percentage is about the same in small 
schools as in large ones. 

The second unit of the continuing survey, now being 
undertaken, is a study of the occupational histories of grad- 
uates and drop-outs of the commercial departments of 
about forty towns, both large and small. The activities of 
the Iowa commercial teachers are being watched with much 
interest by commercial educators all over the country for 
from a series of investigations of this sort, reorganizations 
of desirable types may be expected. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Receipts 


535 Banquet Tickets at $2.50 $1,337.50 $1,337.50 


Disbursements 
533 Banquet Plates at $2.00 $1,066.00 
20 Banquet Guests at $2.00 40.00 
Flowers 8.50 
Balloons 21.80 
Orchestra 68.00 
2 Tickets Redeemed 5.00 
Stock for Blotters Contributed 


Stock for Booklets Contributed 
Stock for Programs 30.00 
Postage $275.00 Contributed 
Labor in Mailing Contributed 1,239.30 


Cash Balance $ 98.20 
Publicity material printed and supplied for Louisville con- 
vention by Louisville and Kentucky— 


Amount Kind Date Mailed 
5,0CO Blotters, post card size 
5,000 Blotters, post card size Sept. 1, 1926 
5,000 Blotters, 342x8% Oct. 1, 1926 
5,000 Booklets of Louisville with A. V. A. 
announcement Oct. 15, 1926 
5,000 Blotters, 342x8% Nov. 1, 1926 
5,000 Illustrative Booklets of Kentucky Nov. 15, 1926 
3,000 Convention Programs 
1,000 Banquet Programs 
Total number pieces material printed 34,000 
Total number pieces mailed 25,000 


Commercial Exhibits 


The final report of the manager of exhibits was not com- 
plete at the time this issue went to press. He has trar 
mitted to the treasurer a check for $3,300.00. He estir 
that his final payment to the treasurer will be appre~  .a.ctety 
$45.00. 


TREASURER’S REPORT AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


December 10, 1925, to August 31, 1926, inclusive 
Receipts 


From Treasury of Nat’l Soc’y for Voc. Ed. $1,419.66 
Net proceeds of Cleveland convention 3,137.87 
Affiliated memberships 322.00 
Direct memberships 48.00 
Contributing memberships 10.00 
Return of refund of State fees ; 9.00 
Interest 32.27 

$4,978.90 

Expenditures 

Cleveland Convention Nat'l Soc’y for Voc. Ed....$ 216.52 
Reimbursement to Voc. Ed. Magazine subscribers 18.00 


Salaries : 1,562.15 
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Traveling expenses i ee a ee eo 
Rem i pate C Sn ee J. TERS 
News Bulletin. ee aS NO 
Stationery (including Yee envelopes) . =. B3262 
Telegrams _ EC ee cae 12.94 
Storage Ee ee ee 13.50 
Premium, Treasurer’s Bond ; . 750 
Reprints from School and Society = —. 2806 
State Fees returned 21: “REGO 
Copy of Conference, Committees, Conventions, by 
$4,185.38 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1926... 793.52 
$4,978.90 
September 1, 1926, to November 27, 1926, inclusive 
Receipts 
Balance on hand September 1, 1926... $793.52 
Affiliated memberships —.____ peo 
Direct memberships _____ _ 99,75 
From Treasury of Vocational Association of the 
Middle West aS es eee ee _ 4,928.50 
Interest —..__.. ; ec IY Be rn aa gd ae 5.13 
$7,700.90 
Expenditures 
Salaries —__ : ee ee oe PS Se ds 
Traveling expenses : 239.92 
Postage _._. Z 2.00 
News Bulletin _ 365.00 
Stationery (including 2c envelopes) __ 78.72 
American Live Stock and Dairy Judging Contest... 21.75 
Telegrams __. oe: 13.45 
Checks for Affiliated members returned L (Austin, 
Texas, bank closed) ae, | SES00 
$1,147.34 
Balance on hand November 29, 1926...» SSsss«O6,555 3.56 
$7,700.90 


Balance in current account November 29, 1926 $6,553.56 
Two Liberty Bonds received from Vocational Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle West, November 
19, 1926 ($1000 each) —______ = 00800 
$8,553.57 
Approved, Auditing Committee, December 2, 1926. 
(Signed) James McKinney, Kate S. North, Fred J. Hartman. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Lewis Gustarson, Treasurer. 





UNITY OF PURPOSE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The advocates of greater economy and efficiency in pub- 
lic education find themselves moving from one extreme of a 
high degree of unity and centralization to the other extreme 
of loose organization and decentralization. Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremities we shall find the golden mean. 
In its general phases the development of mental habits and 
emotional attitudes, the fixing ‘of traits of character and 
the evolving vocational skills, diversity may seem to ob- 
scure unity. But the objective is the same. The subject mat- 
ter, the methodology, the organization, take on their pecu- 
liar forms and types, but all move toward a common goal. 
Classical education, business education, self education, are 
not separate and distinct things, but parts or phases of the 
one general process of education. Nothing but harm can 
come if these separate aims are interpreted as antagonistic 
to each other—each sufficient within itselfi—but much good, 
without any harm, may come by placing special emphasis 
now upon this and now upon that phase of the educational 
program. 

In my opinion it would have been a disaster to have 
created a separate district with the separate taxing unit, a 
separate board of control in district and state and nation 
for vocational education. That would have created a per- 


manent division in the system of public instruction with the 
possibilities of conflict and collision, an educational house 
divided against itself. It was a fortunate day for the edu- 
cation of the youth of America when the leaders of educa- 
tion and business affairs in most of our commonwealths 
reached the same conclusion, that vocational education was 
not a thing in itself, but a part of the general education of 
every boy and every girl. However necessary it may be to 
isolate certain phases of education and lay special emphasis 
upon them, the efficiency and the economy of a public 
school system, as well as the good of the child, demand that 
we constantly think and constantly act on the principle that 
all education is one. 
Dr. Francis G. Brarr, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction of Illinois. 





. Industry depends upon education for its technical 
improvement through the application of knowledge. The old 
adage that knowledge is power is incomplete. Knowledge is 
not power until the attempt to apply it has been made... 

Education must serve industry .. . by providing through 
schools explicit training in trade and industry of those 
hundreds of thousands of our young men and women who 
must make early contacts therein . . . 

Continuation schools are introducing youth to business 
practices while still holding them to the formal work of 
education. Vocational education . . . is serving our youth by 
making available in institutions of education the knowledge 
of men who learned in the more practical but slower school 
of experience. 

Payson SmitH, Commissioner of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Before American Congress of Industry (Sesqui) Philadelphia, 
September, 1926. 





LEWIS GUSTAFSON 


Superintendent, The David Ranken, Junior, School of 
Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. 


To those of us who had to assume the active responsibility 
for the amalgamation of the two societies, at the Cleveland 
meeting a year ago and the Des Moines meeting last March, 
the putting on of the first convention of the new association 
at Louisville in December, in spite of our faith, furnished 
some cause for anxiety. 

We were satisfied that the amalgamation was necessary. 
We had no fears for the program. We knew the local com- 
mittee would do all that could be done. We knew it would 
be a good convention. But the situation was critical. What we 
did not know was how the membership would respond. We 
did not know whether harmony had really been established, 
whether the nation-wide unity we had striven for had been 
achieved, whether the amalgamation in spirit and in fact 
had actually taken place. This first convention would tell. 

We need not have been apprehensive at all. From the 
very start differences were forgotten. In numbers attending, 
in excellence of program, in enthusiasm displayed by mem- 
bers and visitors and exhibitors, the convention was a grat- 
ifying surprise. It was a joyous affair. The American Vo- 
cational Association became a reality. 

Louisville did herself proud. Now we say to Los Angeles: 
“Here’s the ball. Keep her rolling!” 





CLAY D. SLINKER 


Director of Business Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


I have attended many educational conventions; but I 
think I have never attended one where whole hearted cor- 
diality, fellowship, fraternalism and professional courtesy 
were more prevalent than at our recent meeting in Louisville. 
Members seemed to feel a partnership interest in the search 

(Continued on page 33) 
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BLUE PRINTS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


In these days of tremendous activity in mechanical devel- 
opment, blue-prints are being used in enormous quantities 
and for a great variety of purposes. Of course, it is well 
known that no building, from a wood shed to a forty story 
office building, can be constructed without laying out a 
plan and from this plan producing blue-prints for the use of 
the various artisans engaged in the construction of the 
building. 

But blue-prints are used for many other purposes. Taking 
the automobile industry, for instance, the entire machine, 
we might say, is built in the drafting room; that is, it is 
laid out to the most minute detail. Not a screw hole or a 
bolt hole can be placed in any part of the machine in the 
factory that is not shown on the blue-print, and the size of 
every bolt and screw is very accurately given. 

Blue-prints are used in large quantities for road building 
and for a great diversity of uses. 

In every vocational schoo! mechanical drawing is taught 
and in a very large number of these schools blue-print ma- 
chines are. being added to the equipment. It is one thing for 
a student to be able to read his drawing on black and white 
but the drawing looks quite different when transferred to 
a blue-print; hence, a part of the education of every stu- 
dent of mechanical drawing should be instruction in making 
blue-prints as sooner or later he or she will want to know 
how to read blue-prints. 

Again, in every manufacturing community there are fac- 
tories and machines shops, in every one of which bluc-prints 
are used, and in most of which they have their own blue- 
printing machines. 

Any bright boy or girl can learn to operate a blue-print- 
ing machine after a few lessons and can be taught how to 
make blue-prints, negative prints, blue line and brown line 
prints in the vocational school, so that when he or she leaves 
that school an excellent opportunity to obtain a position at 
a good salary as an operator of a blue-printing machine will 
be afforded. The use of blue-prints is increasing every day 
and the number of blue-printing machines in service is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

On another page you will find an advertisement featur- 
ing a new blue-printing machine, known as the Pease Junior 
(see picture below), which has been brought out especially 
for school use. With this machine, we are told, as fine blue- 
prints can be made as on any machine in existence, and both 
blue-prints and negative prints can be washed in the sheet 
washer illustrated in this same advertisement. 

These machines are very simple in operation, are con- 
structed in a thoroughly mechanical manner, and the cost of 
operation is practically nothing. The lamp can be plugged 
into the lighting circuit if desired, thus avoiding any special 
wiring, and with this machine instructions can be given in 


the making of blue-prints that will be of real value to the 
student. 

We recommend these machines to our readers. 

We understand that the manufacturers furnish with every 
machine a booklet entitled, “Instructions for Making Blue- 
Prints,” which gives valuable information as to the making 
of various kinds of prints. 

Additional information and catalog can be obtained by 
addressing the manufacturers at the address shown in the 
advertisement on another page. 


LOG OF “THE SHIP” 


For the benefit of those who do not know, it should be 
explained that “The Ship” is an organization of representa- 
tives of reliable firms doing business in the educational 
field. Through this organization can be maintained the high- 
est ethical standards of member firms in dealing with schools, 
also in advertising, in exhibits at educational meetings and 
similar matters affecting the relationship between schools 
and commercial houses furnishing school supplies and equip- 
ment. 

“The Ship” was first launched in the Mississippi River at 
St. Louis in May, 1922. Captain Frank K. Phillips, Manager 
of the Education Department of the American Type Found- 
ers Company, has commanded on the bridge ever since the 
launching. 

The present officers of “The Ship” are: 

Frank K. Phillips, Captain 

Edward Cherry, First Mate 

Fred Bishop, Second Mate 

L. L. Simpson, Log Officer 

Gordon James, Purser 

Arthur Dean, Chief Wireless Operator 
William Milliken, Steward 

The next port of entry will be Dallas, Texas, for the 
meeting of the National Education Association, February 
26th to March 3rd. Succeeding ports will be Philadelphia 
for the meeting of the Eastern Arts Association, April 20th 
to 23rd, and Milwaukee for the meeting of the Western Arts 
Association May 4th to 7th. 

The next election of officers will be held at Dallas, Texas, 
during the meeting of the National Education Association. 

All friends of First Mate Edward Cherry, of the Stanley 

Rule and Level Company, who recently underwent a serious 
operation in the Brooklyn General Hospital, will be pleased 
to learn that he is improving and expects to be on deck 
again very soon. 








(Continued from page 30) 
for truth and in the solution of the problems of vocational 
education. Everywhere there was evidence of a purposeful 
effort to push forward in the respective fields and to pass on 
to others the benefits of experience gained. 

The program had in it a nice blending of the ideal, the 
practical, and the human. It was of the kind that constantly 
prompts one to use a pencil and notebook. 

In such an atmosphere and with programs so full of meat 
our Association is destined to grow in importance and ex- 
tent and, I believe, in its influence on liberal, purposeful 
education. 


J. B. HOBDY 


State Director of Vocational Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


The American Vocational Association was launched under 





most encouraging circumstances both as to membership and 
attendance. The general and departmental programs were 
entertaining and unusually instructive. The House of Dele- 
gates, composed of representatives from various state affil- 
iated societies seated under state standards transacting the 
Association’s business under the direction of its genial and 
efficient president, was an impressive sight. 

To Louisville must be given major credit for the success 
of the meeting. The educational forces of the state joined 
hands with the educational and civic agencies of the city 
and extended hospitality of the genuine southern brand. 

The Ship’s exhibits were more numerous and of a uni- 
formly high order. Their popularity was evidenced by the 
interest displayed by members of the Association who could 
be seen among them whenever the crew was on duty. 

Great was the first annual meeting of the A. V. A. Great 
always is the City of Louisville. 

















Cad 


Administration Building, American School 


HE AMERICAN SCHOOL has been co-op- 
erating with the public school field through 

this program for over four years. A great many 
high schools and continuation schools are now 
becoming interested in this plan and are trying 
it out in their respective communities. Through 
this method, resident schools are virtually en- 
abled to offer something over two hundred and 
fifty (250) different Vocational courses to their 
students. No longer. will public schools be com- 
pelled to refuse certain Vocational or Technical 
courses to their students because they do not 
have the staff or equipment to carry on the work. 
The plan is so simple and inexpensive that we 
invite public schools everywhere to give it a trial. 
For example, we will assume that you have a 
student who desires to take a course in Electri- 
city. The student does not sign a contract with 
us or make any agreement regarding the comple- 
tion of a course. The school officials simply tell 
us that a certain student is ready to start, and 
we send him the initial lessons, text material, job 
sheets, etc. For this material we enter a small 
charge (much less than the price the student 
would have to pay for the text material else- 
where). If the student decides to go no further, 
the transaction can be stopped right there. How- 
ever, if he completes the first lesson and sends it 
in to the AMERICAN ScHOoor for its correction and 
instructional service, we then enter a small charge 
covering the actual cost of this Educational serv- 
ice and submit invoices to cover these items 
monthly to the schools with whom we are deal- 
ing. On the completion of one lesson by the stu- 
dent, we then send him the next unit of work. 


American School 
Drexel Avenue & 58th Street 
CHICAGO 


Our Benton Harbor Plan 
of 


Co-operative 
V ocational 


Education 


We have reduced all of our work to a simple 
unit basis so that it can be started or stopped 
anywhere. Most of the schools co-operating in 
this plan allow their students to take these courses 
in addition to all of the regular high school sub- 
jects which are taken in the resident school. 
Many of them, however, are working out a sys- 
tem of credits so that the student may be prop- 
erly accredited for work taken by correspondence. 
The AMERICAN SCHOOL was the first correspond- 
ence school to realize this need and originated this 
so-called ‘““Benton Harbor Plan.” We feel that we 
are contributing a very definite service to the 
public school field. 

Send us on the enclosed coupon the name of 
one or more pupils whom you would like to start, 
checking the subject they would like to study. In 
this way, you may actually experiment with this 
plan and study its usefulness and adaptability to 
your particular needs. We invite a close inspec- 
tion of our work in this co-operative program. So 
far, prominent educators all over the country 
have given us their unqualified approval. Re- 
member, the arrangement can be stopped at any 
time at your discretion. 


Additional details furnished on request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago 

We are ready to try out your Benton Harbor Plan. 
Kindly start with the pupil whose name is given below. 


Also, send us additional details and catalogue of courses 
which our students may take on a unit basis. 


Name 

Address 

School 

Official Position... 


Name of Pupil 


Check Subject Student Wishes to Study. 


Architecture Foremanship 
Automobile High School 
Civil Law 
Commercial Mechanical 
Drafting Sanitary 
Electrical Steam 
Employment Met. Telegraph 
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MEMBERSHIP 
American Vocational Association, 


February 1, 1927 





1. Alabama 128 27. New Hampshire 2 
2. Arizona 1 28. New Jersey 50 
3. Arkansas 51 29. New Mexico 0 
4. California _........ 410 30. New York 24 
5. Colorado 2 31. North Carolina 44 
6. Connecticut 52 33. Ohio 221 
7. Delaware . 60 32. North Dakota 2 
8. Florida _.. 44 34. Oklahoma 28 
9, Georgia _ 4 35. Oregon 0 
10. Idaho —_: 2 36. Pennsylvania ..... 382 
11. Illinois _...... 233 +37. Rhode Island 1 
12. Indiana - _.. 254 +38. South Carolina 160 
13. Iowa ere 146 39. South Dakota 0 
14. Kansas . 93 40. Tennessee 9 
15. Kentucky _._._... 205 41. Texas E 131 
16. Louisiana —_.. . § 42. Utah c@) 
17. Maine ___ _ 58 43. Vermont 2 
18. Maryland _........ 75 44. Virginia 81 
19. Massachusetts 12 45. Washington 2 
20. Michigan . _ 229 46. West Virginia 36 
21. Minnesota __._-... 27 47. Wisconsin .- 279 
22. Mississippi _...... 38 48. Wyoming ........ 1 
23. Missouri - & District of Columbia 15 
24. Montana __ . @ Canada 5 
25. Nebraska 8 

26. Nevada 1 3632 





A BUDGET OF MATERIAL BEARING 
ON VOCATIONAL AND CONTINUA- 
TION EDUCATION 
(Excerpts from address before the Louisville convention, by 
Mr. Vierling Kersey, Assistant Superintendent of ‘Schools, 

Los Angeles, California.) 


What Can be Done in Four Hours a Week in Part-Time 
High School. 

A youth under eighteen years of age can be given certain 
basic instruction in the fundamental arts of reading, writing, 
and figuring. He can be given ample drill to establish these 
principles. 

He can be helped to remove all removable physical defects 
and handicaps and be taught to keep himself physically fit 
at all times. 

He can be given help in his economic problems of getting 
a job and of being efficient in certain fundamental job re- 
lationships. This will keep him on a job and will help him 
to formulate a plan for a permanent job career. 

He can be given a good start toward the acquiring of a 
love of good reading. 

He can be given a start in the acquiring of good, clean 
interests, in the cultivation of special talent, abilities, or in 
the constructive expression of his hobbies. 

He can be given considerable help in selecting and culti- 
vating desirable, social, civic, and economic habits. The 
right direction of initiative in his social affairs will harden 
his moral fibers in the right way. Ability to exercise whole- 
some choices can be greatly helped. 

He can be given definite aid in acquiring desirable job 
abilities, skills, and techni-1es. 

He can be given personal guidance in matters of education. 
He can be given occupational and vocational counsel. He 
can be encouraged to attend evening high school and to com- 
plete a high school education, when he becomes eighteen. 

He can be encouraged. He can be imbued with optimism, 
self-respect, a high sense of honor, and a desire to accept 
civic responsibility. All these qualities rest upon the noble 
character, which the Part-Time Continuation teacher can 
have a large part in moulding. 


A Decalogue for Continuation Education for Los Angeles 


General Conception Concern- 
ing Continuation Education. 





1. Continuation School pu- 
pils are of low mentality. 

2. Continuation School pu- 
pils are educational, physical 
and social misfits. We need 
some school into which to 
shunt these misfits, so that 
society as a whole will be 
partially relieved of them as 
a burden. 

3. Work and working expe- 
riences are useless as a part 
of a learning program, they 
detract from the effective- 
ness of educational proce- 
dure. 


4. School grade completed 
is coming, more and more, 
to be a measure of education 
attained. 

5. School study and school 
life are the ways to social 
adjustment. The four hours 
each week of the continua- 
tion school is too short a 
time to be of real educational 
value. 


6. Only the “single-interest” 
person quits school. Those 
who are interested more in 
dollars than in learning leave 
the regular schools. 

7. Once in employment, 
youth is lost as a learner. 

8. Life for the non attender 
at regular school is a vicious 
circle of drab materialistic 
relationships. Producing in 
order to earn in order to be 
able to purchase food for 
strength, in order to pro- 
duce, etc., etc. 

9. Success in life is forecast 
in terms of school training 
completed. 

10. The world of employ- 
ment for youth is material- 
istic and provincial. Dollars, 
things, machinery, profits, 
these alone occupy the mind. 


The Real Situation as Re- 
vealed by the Facts. 


1. The mentality of Con- 
tinuation school pupils, age 
for age, is slightly higher 
than that of regular high 
school pupils. 

2. These pupils when prop- 
erly guided and educated de- 
velop as naturally and nor- 
mally as any pupils. Con- 
tinuation Education pro- 
ceeds on the basis that the 
State owes equal educational 
expenditure and effort to ev- 
ery child that he may be 


conserved to the fullest self 
and social realization. 

3. Work and working are 
the greatest Democratizers 
our country has known. If it 
is true that we learn by ex- 
perience, continuation school 
pupils have rich opportunity 
for learning. 

4. The Continuation School 
program would have us ac- 
cept as principle, that the 
ability to do something is 
worth more than knowing 
something. 

5. The experiences of actual 
life present the only practical 
way to social adjustment. 
Four hours weekly in con- 
tinuation school under lead- 
ership of competent instruc- 
tion is ample time for con- 
structive instruction related 
to life experiences. Great la- 
bor and industrial and social 
progress has been more fre- 
quently attained with less 
instruction, by poorer in- 
structors, than that which 
can be presented in four 
hours at the hands of our 
skilled instructors in contin- 
uation school classes. 

6. Vivid practical interests, 
only, appeal to Part-Time 
youth. Learning which has a 
life relationship bearing on 
the improvement of earning 
power, presents the proper 
appeal to the continuation 
school youth. 

7. Employment relationships 
stimulate more real interest 
in learning than does any 
present or usual school ap- 
peal. 

8. Life is satisfying for the 
young continuation school 
worker in terms of rich sat- 
isfactions of accomplishment 
as well as for the regular 
school pupil. Young workers 
find as much stimulus to en- 
rich their lives socially, spir- 
itually and mentally as does 
any youth. Learning more, 
brings about earning more, 
meaning living more because 
of the possibilities for more 
and richer life experiences. 
9. Continuation schools are 
successful substitutes for reg- 
ular schools for those who 
enter employment because of 
choice or adversity. 

10. School is provincial to 
many young people, it is 
artificial and distant from 
real life. The Continuation 
School is predicted on life 
from the living aspect and 
it cannot fail to enrich the 
experiences of everyone who 
comes its way. 
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Just Published 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Administration and Supervision 
By 


Homer J. Smirn, Ph.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


An illuminating survey and study of the 
duties, responsibilities, and methods of direc- 
tors and supervisors of industrial training, 
based upon questionnaires answered by 134 
officials in 120 cities. The data presented gives 
a cross-sectional view of the supervisor’s work 
and is suggestive of ways and means of more 
effectively performing his duties. 


This book is the latest addition to The Cen- 
tury Vocational Series, of which Charles A. 
Prosser, Ph.D., Director of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, is the General Editor. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 








With this issue of the A. V. A. 
News-Bulletin 
THE FRANK PAXTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Announces the release of its 
New Educational 
Lumber Film 


‘Forest to Consumer’ 


Which is now available for showing to 
all Schools and Teachers of Woodwork 


If you will write us we will gladly arrange to 
send it to you— 


Free of all Transportation Charges! 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER 
COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 











A Code of “Essentialism” in Vocational Education 
Particularly for Continuation School Instructors. 

1. The Ethics of Work, the respect for a job well done, 
appreciation of machines, devices, and tools, must be em- 
bodied among first principles in all vocational instruction. 
We must never overlook these fine requisites of leadership 
in whatever field in which the worker may engage himself. 

2. Vocational students must be selected as carefully for 
the work they are to do as students are selected for any 
course in our school curriculum. Vocational classes are not 
the dumping ground for mediocre ability. We must look to 
standardizing the work up, instead of levelling it down. 

3. Subject matter selected, organized, and prepared must 
directly relate to the objectives in the course where pre- 
sented. Unrelated “filler” instruction consumes time needed 
for teaching having direct bearing. 

4. The grading of instruction material, arranging it in 
proper sequence of presentation must be entirely in keeping 
with the instructional order of difficulty. 

5. Instruction must be presented in a manner and by an 
instructor who can call upon accepted practical occupational 
standards and methods and not purely in accord with theory. 

6. Real jobs done in a mechanic-like manner will remove 
all questionable opinion from the mind of pupil and in- 
structor alike that shop work is a form of high-grade play. 

7. Group instruction and group units for instruction 
should be arranged. Individual instruction should be given 
only when necessary to settle some problem of individual 
progress. 

8. Individual standards of accomplishment should uphold 
to the end that the maximum ability of each pupil is chal- 
lenged and attained. 

0, The atmosphere of instruction must be that of industry 
on all production work in vocational classes. The quality of 
product, time of production, elimination of wastes and hav- 
ing jobs done on time are all elemental in vocational in- 
struction. The atmosphere of casual experiment and indef- 
initeness has no place in a truly vocational program. 

10. Units of instruction must be inter-related and inter- 
dependent, yet, each one must terminate at a place where 
ability and skill attained will release the learner as a worker 
to industry as an economic asset rather than as a liability. 
Employers anticipate more than anything else from our vo- 
cationally trained pupils that they will be assets and that 
industry will not be required to teach or re-teach what vo- 
cational instruction purports to do or to have done. 


A Vocational Instructor’s Self-Rating Plan 
The Vocational Instructor’s self-rating scale is predicated 
on factors which make up the content of proper self-super 
vision. 
(1) Discipline 
Factors involved. 
Interest in the work. 
Is pupil interest evident ? 
The power of the personality force of instructor. 
Do I, as instructor, have an appeal to students ? 
Well organized and planned lessons. 
Is evidence present that every lesson is carefully 
planned ? 
Something to do for everybody and each one at it. 
Is it evident that pupils keep themselves constructivel) 
busy ? 
(2) Shop Orderliness—- 
Waste must be eliminated. 
Is there a place for everything and is everything in its 
place ? 
Systematic appearance. 
Are pupils able to accept responsibility to keep “The 
House”’ in order ? 
Orderliness a habit. 
Orderliness and system are a part of all instruction 
not alone at stated clean-up periods. 
Materials. 
These must be handled, stored, used, with due regard 
for economy and propriety. 
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) As a Vocational Teacher I am a part of the teaching 

profession and not apart from it. 

(a) I have and I display a pride in my present profes- 

sion. 

(b) My criticisms of my profession or my fellow work- 
ers in the teaching profession are always constructive. 
I participate in all school activities, serve on com- 
mittees and seek opportunity to fraternize with all 
members of the faculty and of my profession. 

I am as diligent in my professional study and read- 

ing as I am in my occupational or trade study or 

reading. 

) As a Vocational Instructor I have the same pride in my 

good teaching ability as I have in my good trade skill 

and industrial ability. 

(a) Good execution and fine productive skill on the 
part of the instructor are not a substitute for the 
principles and methods of teaching or for the ped- 
agogical presentation of material of instruction 
which must characterize good vocational instruction. 

(b) There is a difference between showing how to do 
and teaching how to do. 

Digging up new alibis. 

(a) I make good, not apologies 

(b) I teach with what material and equipment I have 
and offer no excuses. 

(c) I maintain that if we must choose between a good 
teacher and good equipment, that teacher is more 
important than equipment. 

(d) The good results I get with what I have, warrant 
the furnishing of what I want. 

) Excellent practicality must not overshadow good theory. 

(a) I can never forget that theory, develops principles. 

(b) Practice proves principle and makes it function. 

(c) We cannot put into practice undeveloped principle. 

Good work in the vocational shop is predicated on, 

stimulates, and correlates with good work in other de- 

partments of the school in which pupils are enrolled. 

(a) My instruction does not emphasize a different learn- 
ing attitude from that of the regular classroom. 

(b) Accuracy, job ethics, and thoroughness are the 
same in the shop as in English or Mathematics. 

) I am open-minded. New methods and new ideas are 

sought by me. 

(a) When and where did I get my most recent new 
idea or method ? 

(b) Where can I get more new ideas? 

(c) Do I know the literature of my field and do I ever 
contribute to it ? 

I know— 

(a) The objectives I am trying to attain. 

(b) The objectives I shall be up against in attaining 
these objectives. 

(c) The strength with which I have to do my job. 

(d) I am fired with an enthusiasm to do and to do 
rightly. 
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Current Challenges for Vocational Education 


1. No vocational courses should be introduced except as 
uipment and instruction are such as will promote training 


for highest levels workers can attain in the given trades. 


Se 


an 


cond rate programs are short lived. 
2. We must be aware of the gap between actuai practice 
d the ideal to be attained so that what is done approaches 


the ideal. One’s reach must always exceed his grasp. 
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3. Administration in vocational education builds a school 
irit, gives balance between trade and related instruction, 


prepares standards of achievement and keeps proper relation 


be 


tween school and industry. 
4. Vocational products turned out under a program of 


vocational training must be up-to-date in style and work- 
manship before the worker on this product can expect to 
successfully compete in the industrial field. 
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5. Vocational instruction for pupils who have not gone 
rough a proper guidance program is inadequate and in- 
mplete. 
















Parks “Cabinet 
Shop Special” 
$290 


Parks “Little 
Daisy” Bench 
Jointer 


560 


Make the equipment fund go 
farther—Get a Parks! 


machines en- 
ables every manual training school 


The price of Parks’ 


to give its classes the benefit of 
machine work on practical ma- 
chines. Parks’ prices also permit 
a complete machine equipment on 
a limited appropriation. The 
completeness of the Parks line en- 
ables you to equip your school 
Parks “New with economical combination ma- 
Rapid” Mortiser chines or with individual wood- 
$110 workers. Parks’ 
first-cost, on power-cost, and on 
upkeep. They are designed and 
built for a long life of first-class 
work. Schools everywhere are 
Parks-equipped. 
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Write for complete Parks 
Catalog 


The Parks Ball 
Bearing Machine 
Company 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Planer Saw 


This is the new Simonds Saw that 
school shops and woodworkers are. de- 
manding because it has proved more 
efficient and economical. It cuts al- 
most as smooth as a planer knife, and 
cross-cuts or rips equally well in hard 
or soft wood. It is used by many for 
mitre-work or jointing. The Planer 
Saw can be had from 6 inches to 24 
inches in diameter. 


Order by the name and specify the 
Planer Saw. 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


Established 1832 Fitchburg, Mass. 





6. Co-ordination is as essential in vocational education as 
is vocational instruction. 

7. Qualifications for enrollment in a vocational course 
should be verified during a probationary period of tenure 
and enrollment in the trade instruction classes. 

8. Motivation and improvement of instruction is the con- 
tinual responsibility of the principal and supervisor in the 
program of vocational instruction. 

9. Promotion of activities in vocational schools for the 
mere sake of having a broad program is a common and 
widespread evil. 

10. There is no substitute for proper equipment in vo- 
cational instruction. 

11. Pre-requisite instruction is not to be considered sub- 
stitute for related instruction. In industrial education the 
supplemental program must not be a repetition of what has 
been done in fourth, fifth and sixth grades either for the 
sake of drill, permanency, or to establish it because it is not 
there. 

12. The enrollment of vocational education students must 
be as much a search for the favored few as is acceptance 
and enrollment in any type of education. Aptitudes for vo- 
cational work on the part of students may be more general 
than aptitudes for other work but they are none the less to 
be recognized and reckoned with. 

13. Vocational education must recognize that industry is 
searching for people who want to do things just as it is 
searching for people who are able to do things. 

14. Growth of the vocational education program should 
follow demand alone. 

15. A clean neat shop stimulates a pride in workmanship, 
care of tools, and unwasteful use of materials and also has 
a direct bearing on the adjustment of problems of shop 
discipline. 

16. Supervision and management must never subordinate 
the personality and activity of individual instructors, so that 
they become submerged in any way in the program. 

17. Case histories have a continuous bearing on vocational 
citizenship and attitude training. 

18. Co-operative school programs offer a very strong in- 
vitation to continue school attendance. Later the training 
can change to fit job, or job be changed to fit the program 
of training. This makes possible earning while training and 
tends to prolong the training period. The longer the period 
of training the more permanent, and the more valuable is 
the trainee to his field of training, and the more valuable is 
the field of training to the trainee. 

19. Vocational pupils need to feel the enthusiasm of pro- 
duction coupled with the responsibility for the citizenship 
of industry. 

20. It is the job of vocational education to eliminate from 
the ranks of industry those who work merely in order that 
they may get through and have the leisure which follows 
they may get through and have leisure which follows work. 

21. Vocational education must always look well to the 
present or potential market for the product. 
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